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of the Act to Regulate Commerce.* 


By ArtHurR W. TEE LE, C. P. A. 


I believe it is generally understood that under the authority 
of the 20th section of the Act to Regulate Commerce, full power 
is given the Interstate Commerce Commission to prescribe the 
system of accounts to be used by practically all of the railroad 
companies operating in the United States. 

Those who are acquainted with railroad accounting 
know that for a number of years the railroads have 
been required to report annually tothe Interstate Com- 
mission and the form of the report and the classifica- 
tion of the information contained therein has been in 
accordance with the requirements of the Commission, so 
that the new provisions of the act do not involve 
so radical a departure as might at first appear. The require- 
ments of the Commission were practically in accord with the 
recommendations of the Association of American Railway 
Accounting Officers and many railroads were keeping their 
accounts strictly in accord with those recommendations as far as 
their scope extended. In the order promulgated by the Commis- 
sion, making effective July 1, 1907, the “ Classification of Oper- 
ating Expenses, Third Revised Issue,” the introductory letter 
says, “ With one exception, the ‘Classification of Operating 
Expenses,’ herewith promulgated, conforms to the recommenda- 
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tions of the association,” namely the association of American 
Railway Accounting Officers. 

The one exception referred to was that which attempted to 
separate into elements the amount paid by one carrier to another 
for the use of equipment and to distribute them partly to oper- 
ating expenses and partly to income. In presenting the reasons 
for this distribution, the Commission introduced a new feature 
into the classification by providing for formal depreciation 
charges on equipment. 


This feature is called new because for the first time it has 


been formally provided for in the classification by the Commis- 
sion, but I question if there is a successful railroad company in 
the country which has not, in one way or another, provided to a 
considerable extent for depreciation not only of its equipment 
but of other parts of its property. 

In any business venture the integrity of the capital must be 
assured before there can be any profit. When capital is invested 
in railroad property we know that parts of that property com- 
mence to deteriorate from the time it is acquired and that ulti- 
mately it is discarded for one reason or another. The differ- 
ence between the amount originally invested ard the amount 
recovered when the property is discarded constitutes a loss or 
depreciation which must be provided for before there can be any 
actual profit. 

The action of the Commission in making provision for formal 
charges for depreciation of equipment has called forth many dif- 
ferent expressions of opinion from men in the railroad service, 
and although the sentiment expressed has largely been opposed 
to the action of the Commission, the existence of the element of 
depreciation and the necessity of providing for it at one time 
or another are admitted. 

I do not think there are any public accountants, with experi- 
ence in many kinds of work, who have not had to give much 
consideration to this question of depreciation of plant. I think 
all of us will agree that it should be provided for annually on 
some carefully calculated basis. We may hold different views 
as to whether the amount provided annually shall be included 
as part of the operating expense or cost of production or trans- 
portation, as the case may be, or whether in railroad accounts 
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it shall be treated as a deduction from income or as an appro- 
priation of the profits, and any of us may take different views for 
different undertakings but we must not lose sight of the fact of 
depreciation wherever it exists, or fail to make provision for it, 
and it must be dealt with in a way which will not allow those 
responsible for the operation of the property to lose sight of it 
or, fail to take it into their calculations. 

If it is within the province of the Commission to determine 
the cost of transportation, in order that they may judge con- 
cerning the margin between the tariffs charged for the service 
of transportation and its cost, then the accounts must be kept 
on a uniform basis by all railroad companies so that fair com- 
parison may be facilitated, and it is quite evident that the wear 
and tear of capital invested in the transportation plant must 
be taken into account through some uniform method. If the 
wear were plainly visible each day of the plant’s use there would 
be little question as to the propriety of the charge being included 
regularly in the accounts, but because the plant is maintained 
in a state of operating efficiency there are many who do not see 
the necessity of charging depreciation until some part of it fails, 
either through accident or because mechanical construction is 
not in harmony with other parts of the plant and it consequently 
no longer fulfills its purpose and has to be replaced. It is, how- 
ever, manifestly unfair that the revenues of to-day should be 
charged with the whole loss which has been going on during past 
years, and as depreciation is inseparable from the operation of 
plant, good accounting demands that it be provided for as it 
occurs, 1s closely as this can be accomplished. 


I do not think it necessary for me to present arguments to 
my fellow public accountants as to the necessity of promptly 
taking into account depreciation of capital, neither do I think it 
would be necessary to present any very extended argument to 
the accounting officers of the railroads, for I believe that any 
one who gives the matter careful thought will agree to the prin- 
ciple of providing for the loss out of the revenues earned in the 
period when the loss is occurring. An opinion expressed by one 
acc unting officer, in an article published in the JourRNAL oF 
ACCOUNTANCY, was to the effect that if the requirement of the 
Commission had been established in some year other than the 
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past one, which has been full of difficulties for the railroads, 
there would have been little opposition to it. It is a curious fea- 
ture that the opposition to the inclusion of the charge comes 
from those who operate the railroads and represent their owners 
and are therefore interested in maintaining tariffs rather than 
from those who use the service of transportation and are inter- 
ested in having tariffs reduced. 

There are many methods of dealing with this question and 
some of our members have already expressed their views as to 
how the matter should be dealt with in the accounts. My own 
belief is that the instructions as at present issued, in respect to 
equipment, are sound, provided the railroads base their annual 
rates upon tables of experience rather than upon arbitrary deci- 
sions. If the life is determined by taking the average period 

tween delivery and retirement of a large number of cars, then 
I think the basis will be as safe and sound as the calculations 
of the actuaries of the life insurance companies. The constant 
expenditure for up-keep and the extraordinary expenditure for 
overhauling will all have had their influence and effect in deter- 
mining the average life so arrived at. It may be advantageous 
to separately determine the average life of particular classes of 
equipment or equipment solely engaged in a particular kind of 
traffic, and there is little doubt but that whatever rates are 
adopted in the beginning, experience will lead to revision of 
them from time to tiie. 

The suggestion that extraordinary repairs or replacements 
should be charged against the reserve for depreciation appears 
to me as a tendency to mingle two separate elements. If it were 
practicable to determine the total amount required to be 
expended for repairs during the life of the equipment, then that 
amount might be equally distributed over its whole life and we 
would not have such a condition as confronts some railroads 
to-day when much of the equipment is crippled and the manage- 
ment does not undertake the repairs necessary to put it in first- 
class condition because of the effect upon their operating 
expenses while revenues are low. The plan has been adopted in 
other lines of business of raising a reserve for extraordinary 
repairs in addition to the reserve for depreciation, and setting 
the amount up against the time when it shall prove necessary or 
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expedient to incur such expenses, and I believe this plan could 
be successfully adopted in relation to railroad equipment. The 
matter of the equitable distribution of the cost of repairs should 
not in my judgment be entangled with the matter of deprecia- 
tion charges. 

The question of depreciation is a vital one and the Commis- 
sion has at present made formal provision for it only in respect 
to equipment. I do not know what further plans may be under 
consideration. Already there has been a modification, by inter- 
pretation of the instructions now issued, so that those companies 
that wish to provide fsr depreciation in other parts of the prop- 
erty may do so by advising the Commission of the accounts to be 
kept and the plan to be followed. The element of depreciation 
exists in all or nearly all parts of the physical property and I 
look forward to the time when systematic and complete provi- 
sion will be made for it. 

As public accountants we are interested in seeing that the 
interests of bondholders and stockholders are protected in cor- 
poration accounts and it follows that so far as we are able, we 
must see that the capital invested is held intact before any profits 
are stated. There are, of course, other points of inquiry but 1 
will refer to two which it seems to me have not had sufficient 
attention given to them. One is the provision for the various 
classes of claims, and the other is the proper inclusion of these 
and other items of expense in the accounts of the periods to 
which they belong. 

You are aware, no doubt, of the vast number of claims for 
loss and damage and overcharge which arise when railroad traf- 
fic assumes any considerable volume. All these require investi- 
gation and many of them by more than one railroad company, so 
that considerable time is necessarily consumed before final 
adjudication is made. Methods adopted in late years have done 
much to simplify and hasten the final determination of these 
traffic claims, but little has been done with respect to charging 
them into the periods when they were incurred. The usual 
practice is to charge them in the period in which they are vouch- 
ered or finally passed upon, the result being that the revenues 
of a given year bear the burden of expenses or deductions of the 
revenues of prior years. It is ordinarily assumed that the over- 
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laps of one year will about offset the overlaps of the next, but little 
if any effort is made to determine whether they offset each other 
and seldom is any provision found in the balance sheet for the 
unvouchered or unpresented claims at the close of the fiscal year. 

An average relationship can be established between the 
amount of these claims and the volume of earnings, and an esti- 
mated liability set up for each year which would be charged with 
the claims when settled. The percentage of revenue thus set 
up as a liability would vary according to experience and a knowl- 
edge of traffic conditions. It is, however, more creditable to 
over-provide and have something to return to the accumulated 
profits than it is to under-provide and have to burden a succeed- 
ing year with the losses of a prior one. It is always more satis- 
factory to learn that profits are larger than calculated rather than 
smaller, and I believe a policy that leads to this result is more 
just to the security holders. 

There is one class of claims which arises through the opera- 
tions of a railroad which are far more difficult to deal with 
fairly, namely, the personal injury claims. The liability under 


many of them is quickly determined and settled, but in a vast. 


number there are many elements which contribute to the deter- 
mination of the final amount to be paid. Many claims are not 
filed until after the accounts have been closed for the year. I 
have however, much faith in the guidance of past experience, if the 
records of it are carefully analyzed, and if as soon as advice is 
received of probable claims, an estimate is made, based upon the 
records of similar cases, and the expense taken into account, 
the result will, I believe, not be far from accurate. These 
expenses are in the nature of a hazardous loss, the same as loss 
by fire, and it is possible that a plan for insurance against 
them, either wholly or partially, would prove to be very satis- 
factory. 

It is not hard to understand the difficulties of providing in 
a railroad business for all expenses in the period during which 
they are incurred, particularly when accounts are stated monthly. 
On the other hand it is sometimes surprising to see how fully 
the expenses can be provided for if the expenditures are fully 
analyzed and estimates made for expenses known to exist but the 
exact amounts of which are not known at the time of closing the 
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records. If the result obtained is to be accurate, the accounts of 
each fiscal period must be rendered as complete as possible and 
one period must not benefit from or bear the burden of another 
beyond the unavoidable mimimum of these conditions. 

Railroad accounts are the means through which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is to be informed as to the cost 
of transportation. In order that the information shall be sound, 
the accounts must be accurate and intelligibly stated. To obtain 
these results we must have a uniform classification, a clear under- 
standing of the distinction between expenditure properly charge- 
able to capital and that chargeable to revenue; and we should 
have the assurance that all charges necessary to the full main- 
tenance of the capital and the production of the revenue have 
been included before final results are stated. 
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* Accounting Practice and Procedure. 
By A. Lowes Dickinson, C.P.A. 


VI. RECEIVERS AND ASSIGNEES IN BANKRUPTCY AND PLANS OF 
REORGANIZATION. 


The Public Accountant is peculiarly fitted by his ability and 
training and administrative experience to take hold of and man- 
age large industrial undertakings, protecting alike the interests 
of creditors and owners, avoiding unnecessary sacrifice and 
tedious delay in liquidating the property, investigating the facts, 
probing into irregularities due to ignorance or crime which may 
have contributed to the collapse of the undertaking, and seeing 
that the interests of the community are preserved by the punish- 
ment of those, if any, who may be criminally responsible for the 
conditions found; and finally, as a result of his investigations, 
forming his conclusions, reporting to the courts, the creditors 
and the stockholders, and, if possible, preparing and carrying 
through plans for the reorganization and rehabilitation of the 
business. 

The frequency of the necessity for the reorganization of large 
corporations is one of the natural results of the present methods 
of their formation, and in nearly all cases will be found to be 
due mainly to over-capitalization resulting from the unduly opti- 
mistic views or the greed of promoters, frequently accentuated 
by large expenditures incurred for new construction exceeding 
the financial ability of the company and consequently defrayed to 
a much too large extent out of borrowed money. 

The consideration of a plan for the reorganization of a prop- 
erty which has been reduced to a condition of insolvency re- 
quires a full and accurate knowledge of all the existing condi- 
tions with regard to tne property and its past and probable 
future earning capacity. The elements to be investigated and 
determined will therefore be as follows: 

(1) The sources and nature of the Gross Earnings and the pros- 
pects of any increase therein without further expenditures 
for development. 


*Presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Association of Public Accountants, 
Atlantic City, N. J., October 20-23, 1908. 
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The cost of operation, with particular reference to the ef- 
fect thereon of bad management or bad organization, and 
to the possibility of remedying these conditions; and the 
proportion which the cost of operation has borne and may 
be expected to bear to the Gross Earnings. 

A comparison of the Gross and Net Earnings and Capi- 
talization of the property, with some actual or desirable 
standard, so as to determine the proportion which one should 
bear to the other if the reorganization is to prove suc- 
cessful. 

Hence to arrive at the total interest-bearing and dividend- 
paying capital, which the reorganized property will stand 
on some fixed interest basis. 

The rank of the different classes of obligations having re- 
gard to the property pledged as security therefor; the mar- 
gin of security; the rate of interest; the date of maturity ; 
the equivalent par value on the basis of the standard rate 
of interest adopted for all classes ; and, if practicable, the ex- 
tent to which the properties specifically mortgaged show suf- 
ficient earnings to meet interest on the indebtedness secured 
thereon. This class of information will probably require 
a report from an engineer or other expert on the value and 
the condition of the physical property. 

Following upon the determination of these factors a con- 
sideration of the various separately-mortgaged divisions of 
the property, with a view to determining whether any 
should be abandoned to the bondholders, rather than be in- 
cluded in a reorganization; and here it is important to ob- 
serve that the contribution of any specific piece of property 
to the general organization is not necessarily measured by 
its ability by itself to earn interest on the obligations secured 
thereon. Numerous other factors will enter into a con- 
sideration of this point, and it may easily appear that a 
property earning little or nothing towards payment of its ob- 
ligations is sufficiently valuable to the organization, as a 
whole, to be retained if possible. 

Another important factor is the amount of new money re- 
quired to be introduced for the purpose of paying off the 
floating debt and rehabilitating the property, and the best 
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method of raising such money—whether by the issue of new 
prior lien securities ranking in front of or on an equality 
with those issued in exchange for existing mortgages, or by 
assessments on junior classes of securities. In the latter case 
it is important that sufficient inducement be given to the 
junior classes, in the proportion of new securities issued for 
old, to induce them to pay these assessments; while for the 
assessments themselves, the securities issued should repre- 
sent the par value of the cash paid in on some reasonable 
market valuation. 


Upon the information and facts so ascertained will depend 
the final allocation to be made of new securities in exchange for 
old, as far as possible, in equitable proportions to the different 
classes of security holders, although at this final stage an ele- 
ment of bargain must necessarily be introduced by reason of the 
differcnt interests involved and the necessity of the reorganiza- 
tion managers coming to terms, separately, with each class of 
holders. 

Enough has been said to show that the whole of the work 
involved in the preparation and carrying out of such a scheme 
may well be entrusted to the Public Accountant; and while a 
strong reorganization committee is, perhaps, a necessity in order 
that all classes of security-holders may feel that they are repre- 
sented in the preparation of the scheme, no such committee 
should proceed without keeping in close touch and consultation 
with some representative member of the accounting profession, 
who should be retained as their technical adviser. 

In other countries accountants have in many cases established 
and maintained their reputation as leading figures in the com- 
mercial community in the class of work here described, and have 
thereby acquired so high a reputation and standing for the pro- 
fession, that it is only in rare cases that an accountant is not, as 
a matter of course, appointed to the position of receiver or 
liquidator, and entrusted with the entire work of either liqui- 
dating or reorganizing the business. 


VII. Cost ACCOUNTING AND SYSTEMS. 


Increasing competition resulting in a narrow margin of pro- 
fits and the greater magnitude of business undertakings, making 
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impossible a close supervision of all details by the responsible 
managers, have raised to a matter of first importance the quick 
determination of accurate costs of processes of manufacture and 
finished products. 

Modern systems, based upou the cost of the service ren- 
dered by the manufacturer to the public and so showing the 
amount of material, labor, and other expense put into completed 
work, are rapidly superseding the old forms, based upon the cost 
of the service rendered by the public to the manufacturer, i e., 
upon the quantities of goods purchased or of labor paid for; and 
if such systems are to be of the greatest possible use, it is fur- 
ther essential that the results should be available promptly and 
in concise form, so that defects disclosed in organization, man- 
agement, or detail may be quickly remedied. 

The principal objects to be attained by a modern cost system 
may be stated as follows: 


(1) To ascertain the cost of the same product at different periods 
in the same mill or at the same period in different mills, and 
so to remedy inequalities in cost by reducing all to the re- 
sults shown by the best. 

(2) By an accurate ascertainment of the cost of output to main- 
tain running book inventories, which will show at any time, 
without a physical inspection, how much of each class of 
materials, supplies, etc., is on hand, and so reducing stocks 
and capital invested to the lowest level consistent with ef- 
ficiency ; and at the same time avoiding the delay, expense 
and interruption to business consequent upon the old method 
of taking a complete physical inventory at a specific date in 
each year. 

(3) The preparation of statistical information as to costs of 
parts, quantity, and variety of output; relative efficiency of 
different classes of labor and relative costs of labor; and 
material, between different mills and periods. 

(4) The preparation of periodical statements of Profit and Loss 
in a condensed form, readily giving Directors all material 
information as to the results of the business. This is, per- 
haps, the least important of all the objects aimed at; and 
it may safely be said that the cost of a system designed 
merely to produce periodical statements of Profit and Loss, 
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without providing for the other and far more important ob- 
jects set out above, may be considered as money thrown 
away. 


In devising such systems it is important to avoid too great 
multiplication of detail, giving theoretical rather than practical 
accuracy, and a very high cost of installation and operation; and 
it is equally important that the system installed should take into 
account local conditions. 

The preliminary step to the devising of any cost system should 
be a careful study on the ground of all conditions governing the 
operation of the factory, not omitting a consideration of the per- 
sonnel of the managers and staff, to whom the completed system 
must be eventually handed over, and without whose thorough 
and hearty co-operation no ultimate success is possible. 

There is a tendency to attach undue importance to the terms 
“cost accounting,” “cost department,” “production accounting,” 
“production engineers,” and similar terms applied to and held out 
as a special definition of this class of work, and to believe that 
it is separate and distinct from the practice of accounting. While 
in many respects cost accounting work is of a highly technical 
character and different from other branches of the work of the 
profession, yet those same qualities and that same training, ability, 
and experience, which are called for in the latter, are equally 
necessary for the successful construction and installation of a 
complicated system of cost accounting; and if the best results 
are to be obtained, the designer and operator of a cost system 
must be first of all and pre-eminently a Public Accountant. 


VIII. Consuttinc ACCOUNTANTS. 


It is a common practice on the part of corporations and in- 
dividuals to retain counsel on the basis of a yearly consultation 
fee, which gives them the right to call upon him for legal advice 
at any time This practice might, with advantage to his clients, 
be extended to the Public Accountant, and there are signs al- 
ready that such a course is beginning to be more seriously con- 
sidered. There can be little doubt that agreements dependent 
upon accounts or the interpretation of accounts would frequently 
be better drawn and lead to less confusion, difficulty and litiga- 
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tion afterwards, if, before being finally settled, they were sub- 
mitted to a Public Accountant familiar with all the facts. Sim- 
larly, the examination of witnesses in cases involving accounts or 
figures would be much facilitated and the necessary points more 
clearly brought out if an accountant were retained in every such 
case to thoroughly investigate the principles involved and to be 
at counsel’s elbow, during the whole of the proceedings, to 
prompt him on these teciinical questions. 

Such work, and many other matters of similar character, form 
the duties of a Consulting Accountant. This position, which rep- 
resents only a small part of the field which the Public Account- 
ant’s practice should cover, is withal, not only an important, but 
an interesting one. It calls for continuous exercise of all those 
higher faculties required in the profession and may be likened 
in some degree to the position of a judge in relation to the mem- 
bers of the bar. Just as a lawyer, after a long, useful and 
busy career at the bar, is promoted to the bench as a position of 
greater responsibility but less physical effort, in which he may 
continue to devote his abilities to the services of the community, 
so the Public Accountant, who has for many years carried the 
burden of work and responsibility involved in the conduct of a 
large practice, might equally assume the honorable and respon- 
sible, but less onerous, position of Consulting Accountant, so 
keeping in touch with his profession and placing his ability and 
experience still at the disposal of his clients. 


IX. OFFICE ORGANIZATION . 


In considering the method by which the Public Accountant is 
enabled to perform for his clients the various services already 
shortly outlined, the most important is, undoubtedly, the organi- 
zation of the office. This may be divided into the following es- 
sential departments: 


(1) A Staff of Accountants is absolutely necessary unless the 
principal is to waste his own time or his client’s money in 
performing detail work which can quite as well be done by 
others of less experience or ability, or, as an alternative, is 
to accept without verification all the facts and figures sub- 
mitted to him by his client, merely forming his own con- 
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clusions based upon these figures. While the latter course 
may be at times justifiable, it forms the work of a Consult- 
ing Accountant more than of a Public Accountant, in the 
full sense, and can be considered only as a small branch 
of his work; nor would it be safe or proper for him to cer- 
tify statements of accounts prepared on such data without 
expressing clearly in his certificate these limitations upon its 
value. 


A Correspondence or Stenographic Department is necessary 
to enable him to turn out the best kind of work of this 
class, accurately and quickly; but it must always 
be remembered that such a department is an auxiliary and 
not a principal department, and that the contents of the 
documents produced are of very much greater importance 
than the manner of their production. While this may seem 
a truism, a word of caution is not altogether unnecessary, 
as there appears to be a tendency (from which, unfortu- 
nately, those for whom the reports are made are not always 
free) to judge of their value rather by the outside appear- 
ance than by the contents. Provided, however, the latter 
be always considered the more important, there is no ques- 
tion that on the principle that “what is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well,” the outside appearance should be 
made as attractive as possible. 


A Statistical Department will be found of great value in 
tabulating results of different kinds of business; collecting 
books of reference, reports and other documents of interest, 
or value; maintaining a complete library similar, but of dif- 
ferent character, to that of the lawyer, and keeping and 
maintaining the whole in such a condition as to be ready 
for reference at any time. It has been truly said that in 
these modern days it is impossible for one individual to keep 
all information in his head, but that he should at least know 
where to obtain it quickly when required. The Statistical 
Department in an accountant’s office stores information and 
holds it ready on demand, leaving the minds of the prin- 
cipals and their staff free for more important matter. 


The Filing Department is of especial importance by reason 
of the confidential character of the Public Accountant’s 
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work. The papers should be preserved in such a way that 
access can only be obtained to them by two or three people 
authorized for their custody; and at the same time the sys- 
tem must be such that papers required for reference in con- 
nection with pending work can be obtained at a minute’s 
notice. 


(5) The Finance Department has the control of the accounts 
of the business (consisting of the time records of the staff, 
forming the basis for the cost accounts), the rendering of 
bills for work performed, the keeping of the necessary books 
of accounts, the preparation of periodical statements of busi- 
ness done and the profit or loss thereon. The importance 
of a proper system of cost accounts is not always recognized 
among the profession, and it may, perhaps, be said that it is 
the exception rather than the rule for any records to be 
kept in addition to the number of hours expended upon any 
case. The value of a complete ascertainment of cost can 
not be overstated, especially in view of the different grades 
of salary paid for different classes of work and the conse- 
quent unreliability as a basis of charges of the number of 
hours expended without the introduction of some equiva- 
lent to represent the money value of those hours. 


The above form the essential features of an office 
organization, whether large or small. Although in the 
latter case the lines of division between the different 
departments will not be so clearly defined and much 
of the office work may even be done by the prin- 
cipal himself, yet it is all equally necessary for his complete equip- 
ment. Some may, perhaps, be disposed to add to this a Promo- 
tion Department, whose work might consist entirely in endeavors 
to obtain new business. Such a development, however, is one 
to be deprecated as not being consistent with the professional 
character of the Public Accountant’s work, and especially as be- 
ing derogatory to his high standing and to his confidential rela- 
tions with his clients. Such methods are usually confined to so- 
called Audit Companies, whose object seems to be to carry on a 
purely commercial business on commercial lines, rather than to 
practice an honorable professional calling. It may well be asked 
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what respect can be expected for professional work carried on 
under such conditions; and it is certain that the high aims set 
forth in this paper on behalf of the profession—aims which have 
been largeiy realized in other countries and are in a fair way to 
realization here—will never be attained if such purely commercial 
ideas are permitted to obtain a foothold among the general body 
of what should be an honorable and distinguished profession. 
The selection and maintenance of a thoroughly trained and 
experienced staff is essential to a proper conduct of the account- 
ant’s work, and necessarily involves carrying that staff through 
regularly recurring periods of slack work or business depression. 


Universities and colleges are now maintaining special courses 


_of study designed to train men for the accounting profession. 


These courses are usually laid out on excellent lines and un- 
doubtedly are of great value as a preliminary education, but 
enough has probably now been said to show that any such educa- 
tion can only be considered as preliminary and that the student 
who has passed through such a course and its accompanying 
qualifying examinations is only then on the threshold of his pro- 
fession. His real experience begins when he enters the office of 
an accountant and settles down to hard, practical work, much of 
which must necessarily for a year or so, at any rate, seem to him 
mere drudgery. It is, however, none the less essential, and long 
experience brings the conviction that the only way to build up 
a thoroughly valuable organization is to start men at the bottom 
rung of the office ladder and let them gradually work up to 
higher positions, step by step, as they can demonstrate their 
ability to fill them. The whole progress of a member of the staff 
through the office is a continuous education, lasting, though per- 
haps in a lesser degree, even after he has reached the highest 
available positions. It is for this reason that the salaries paid 
in the junior positions in accountant’s offices are, as a rule, lower 
than would be paid for somewhat similar work in a commercial 
business, and that the exacting and responsible work which the 
accountant performs for his clients is carried out on a lower 
basis of remuneration than in many other professions. 

Another essential feature in staff organization is that it 
should aim at general experience in all kinds of business rather 
than at specialization in one or two subjects. Specialization 
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to a certain extent is bound to exist; certain men will be found 
to be fitted for or to take a fancy to some particular class of 
work rather than another and will be preferably allocated to 
such work; but to carry this principle to any extreme, to create 
certain departments for certain work and to give the staff en- 
gaged thereon no opportunities of obtaining a wider experience 
in other branches of business, is to deprive them of opportunities 
for acquiring knowledge and experience, and that many-sided- 
ness which forms one of the most important qualications for 
future success. Methods of accounting, books of account, sys- 
tems of internal check, preparation of systems and forms, defalca- 
tions and embezzlements, and, in fact, nearly all matters which 
come before the Public Accountant, in the course of his practice, 
involve the same basic principles, and with the exception of a 
few technical terms peculiar to each class, which are easily mas- 
tered in a few hours, apply equally to all kinds of commercial, in- 
dustrial, and general business. It is in the accountant’s knowl- 
edge of these general principles, in his full experience in their 
application, and in his power and ability to adapt them to all the 
varied cases that may come before him that his real usefulness 
to his client lies; to specialize in one particular class of business 
or one particular class of work, is to deprive himself of a very 
large proportion of that usefulness. 


The Public Accountant employs his staff for the purpose of— 
(1) Ascertaining the facts, and 


(2) Preparing statements of such facts in any desired form. 


In this work close supervision and direction of a principal 
is essential to good work, and he can not exercise this supervision 
properly unless he knows more than his assistants, and is fully 
competent to take up the work and do it himself if necessary. 
Hence the necessity for the assistant to work his way up steadily 
from the bottom to the top, so that when it comes to his turn to 
organize and direct his own business he may be eminently fitted 
to show his assistants the best way to do everything, from add- 
ing up a column of figures or counting securities, to preparing 
complicated accounts or devising systems and forms. 


The practice of the Public Accountant involves highly diffi- 
cult and responsible duties and calls for qualifications of no mean 
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order, and the importance of the training of the accountant’s 
clerk will be seen from the following statements of those quali- 
fications which long experience has shown to be the most es- 
sential : 


(1) A thorough and complete knowledge of accounting prin- 
ciples, gained partly from theory, but to a much greater ex- 
tent from practice and experience under the supervision and 
direction of his seniors. 

(2) Familiarity with figures; the faculty of quickly grasping the 
meaning and purport of financial statements and ac- 
counts, and the principles, commercial or legal, upon which 
they are based. 

(3) A legal and judicial mind accustomed to weigh facts and 
to attach to them their relative importance, and so quickly to 
reach the core of the case and form a conclusion as to the 
equities involved. 


(4) The ability to argue and discuss a point, either as an advo- 
cate for the purpose of getting at the other side of the ques- 
tion or as a judge in order to put all sides of the question in 
their proper light. 

(5) A sound knowledge of business and financial methods, and 
the principles, economic and legal, which govern them, de- 
rived mainly from a varied experience. 

(6) Above all, absolute integrity combined with a superabun- 
dance of tact and good temper. 


This list of qualifications merely illustrates an ideal which 
every member should have steadily before him, but which few 
can hope to attain completely; but it suffices to show that the 
qualifications for conspicuous success in this profession are in 
the main the same as in any other, and that no one can hope to 
become a leading Public Accountant by short cuts any more than 
he can so become a great judge, a great lawyer or a great doctor, 
or, in fact, can attain eminence in any other profession. 


X. Forms oF REporT. 


The facts having been obtained and placed into desired shape, 
it remains for the principals to determine upon the form in which 
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the information should be transmitted to the client. This is 
the moment at which the training, experience and ability of many 
years is most necessary, and the work can not, therefore, with 
justice to the client’s interests, be delegated to others. 


The facts as ascertained must not be colored in favor of his 
client or against his client’s opponent, if there be one. His re- 
port must be based upon a statement, to use an old expression 
which in these modern days is too often neglected, of “the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth,” and should be ir- 
respective entirely of the party for whom the report is made. 


It is not permissible for an accountant to conceal or to be a 
party to the concealment of any material fact, nor must he so 
state the material facts as to give them greater importance than 
they deserve relative to other facts. He is not an advocate 
but a judge, and, like a judge, in all his public acts he 
must not take sides but must remain absolutely im- 
partial. In giving evidence the same attitude is neces- 
sary, with this difference—that like any other witness an 
accountant sheuld not volunteer information, but his client 
must understand that he will not aid in concealing the 
facts, but will truly express his own opinion if the questions of 
the opposing counsel require answers on such points. 


His position is an absolutely confidential one; no information 
obtained during the progress of his work, either directly or 
indirectly, must be imparted to others, whether they be indi- 
viduals or courts of justice, without the authority of his client. 
The law in this country has not generally recognized this privi- 
lege; but inasmuch as the accountant is in most cases called as 
an “ expert,” he can not be compelled to testify, and it will usually 
be found that the courts are prepared to admit this claim of privi- 
lege. At the same time he may, according to the present status 
of the law, be put in the position of answering questions and so 
disclosing information which he has obtained in his confidential 
capacity, or in default be committed for contempt of court; in 
such cases his duty and interests are identical and he has the 
alternative before him of refusing to answer or seriously dam- 
aging his practice. It is to be hoped that this unfortunate posi- 
tion may be generally avoided by the courtesy of the courts, if 
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not by statute law, and that he may be placed on the same 
ground as other professional men and be permitted to plead that 
the communications made to him are privileged and not to be 
reported without the consent of his clients. 


As to the form in which his report should be rendered the 
Public Accountant must, of course, be guided largely by the sub- 
ject matter, but it is possible to lay down a few general prin- 
ciples which should be adhered to as far as possible. Careful at- 
tention should be given to the literary character of the docu- 
ments; figures make dull reading even to the initiated and a 
style which will deal with them in concise narrative form will un- 
doubtedly appeal to clients. At the same time a literary effort 
designed merely to please the ear by stringing together a num- 
ber of pretty phrases, which on careful analysis mean little or 
nothing, is to be deprecated. 


The order in which subjects are dealt with is of material im- 
portance; a little preliminary thought as to the order in which 
items in the accounts are usually stated and as to the relative 
importance of the points discussed will usually establish the 
logical sequence of the report; and since the writer’s endeavor 
is to attract and hold the attention of the reader from the out- 
set, the more important conclusions and points should, if pos- 
sible, be brought out early in the report. Where a report deals 
with an undertaking with which the client is not familiar it may 
with advantage begin with a short historical section which will 
make later comment more readily appreciated. Remembering 
also that the client is usually a busy man of affairs, care should 
be taken that the statements of figures embodied in the report 
should be those, and those only, which will suffice to set forth the 
salient features disclosed by the examination. To include in the 
body of the report masses of dry detail figures which are merely 
the material upon which the findings are based, or to relegate 
to exhibits those figures which are essential to a proper under- 
standing of the subject, detracts from the value of the report. 
Detail figures indeed, unless specially required, should be elimi- 
nated from both report and exhibits. They cost money to pro- 
duce and time to read and understand, and frequently are en- 
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tirely unimportant in considering the situation or conditions for 
which the report is required. 


And finally there should be no appearance throughout the 
report of any attempt to make out a case, or to attribute undue 
importance to any point, for the purpose of currying 
favor with any one. The tone of the report should be 
marked by justice and moderation, and it is a good rule for the 
accountant in making his final revision to imagine himself under 
cross-examination, and then to expunge or modify any state- 
ments which under such cross-examination he may feel he could 
not substantiate. 


The importance of the ability to write a good report can not 
be over-estimated, especially when it is considered that in the 
majority of cases the only opportunity the client has of judging 
of the value of the work for which he is paying is by the con- 
tents of the report. Many a good piece of work has failed of 
the appreciation which it deserved, owing to inability to express 
the results in a good report, which would carry conviction with 
it; and on the other hand, unfortunately, many a poor piece of 
work has received more than due credit, owing to the excellence 
of the form in which the final conclusions were embodied. 


Bearing this importance in mind it is a most essential part 
in the training of a young accountant that he should acquire ease 
and facility in converting the results of his work into just the 
right kind of report, and many firms make it a practice to re- 
quire their assistants to put into report form the results of every 
small piece of individual work with which they may be entrusted. 
These subsidiary reports form a good record to be filed with the 
working papers of the work that has been done, and of the way 
in which it has been done, and are also an invaluable training for 
the assistants themselves. 


In concluding this paper the hope may be expressed that it 
may be of some interest to each of the various classes of readers 
to whom it is intended to appeal. Necessarily general in its char- 
acter it may perhaps suggest to practicing accountants some sub- 
jects which might be more fully dealt with in future papers to the 
advantage of the whole profession. If at the same time it helps 
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in some small degree towards the realization by the student mem- 
bers of the fact that they are entering into a profession full of 
difficult problems, and calling for the exercise of all their ability, 
tact, and courage ; and by the larger public of the growing import- 
ance of the Accountant in the business world, the labor involved 
in its preparation will have been amply repaid. 


(Tue Enp.) 
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*The Accounting of Industrial Enterprises. 
By WitiiaM M. Lysranp, C.P.A. 


PART II. 


When a holding company purchases the capital stock of an- 
other company, the price paid for this capital stock presumably 
represents the holding company’s estimate of the value of the 
equity in the subsidiary company’s assets. This price may be 
greater than the combined capital stock and surplus account of 
the subsidiary company, in which event the difference must be 
assumed to denote the value of the subsidiary company’s good- 
will, or other assets, not appearing on its balance sheet, other- 
wise, if they were included there, the cost of the capital stock 
to the holding company would be exactly equal to the combined 
capital and surplus of the subsidiary company. On the other 
hand, if the price paid by the holding company, for the capital 
stock of the subsidiary company, is less than the combined capital 
and surplus, the difference must be assumed to express the 
amount at which the assets of the subsidiary company are over- 
valued on its books. 

In consolidating the “Property” accounts of the subsidiary 
companies (their property accounts including goodwill, trade- 
marks, franchises, etc., as well as tangible property), the total 
must, therefore, be increased or reduced by as much as the cost 
of the capital stocks of the respective subsidiary companies, 
as at the date of their purchase by the holding company exceeds 
er falls belows their combined capital and surplus account. 

It might seem at first thought that the surplus accounts of 
the subsidiary companies should not be applied as stated in the 
foregoing paragraph, but that they together with the surplus 
accrued subsequent to the purchase by the holding company, 
should be combined, and their aggregate entered on the consoli- 
dated balance sheet as the surplus of the whole undertaking. 
The fallacy of this statement has been proven in various ways. 
Perhaps the most simple and direct argument is somewhat along 
the following lines ; the surplus of a corporation, generally speak- 
ing, represents the balance of earnings which have accumulated 
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from its operations, and which have not been paid out to the 
stockholders, applied in immediate reduction of valuation of as- 
sets or reserved ior the ultimate replacement thereof. As a sur- 
plus can accrue only during the operating of a company, it is 
fairly obvious that the holding corporation prior to its organi- 
zation can not have earned such a fund, and that therefore it 
would be entitled to merge into its consolidated surplus account 
only the balances of profits accumulated by the subsidiary com- 
panies during the period of their ownership by the holding cor- 
poration. 

Further, as the amount paid by the holding company for the 
capital stock of a subsidiary company represents the holding 
company’s estimate of the equity in the subsidiary company, and 
as that equity is presumed to be represented by its capital stock 
and surplus account, it follows that in the process of consoli- 
dating, the capital stocks of the subsidiary company in the hold- 
ing company’s books will be eliminated, as will be the capital 
stock and surplus account on the subsidiary company’s books. 
The surplus account being thus absorbed, can not of course, 
appear again as a surplus in the consolidated balance sheet. 


INVENTORIES. 


The consolidation of the other items of assets, which would 
be included under the groups noted on a previous page, will 
probably call for no. particular comment, except in the case of 
the inventories. Some of the industrial enterprises of the pres- 
ent day begin their ownership with the raw materials, and manu- 
facture their output all the way from the first stage to the las. 
Necessarily this manufacturing can not, in every instance be per- 
formed in one continuous operation or by one plant, and there 
will be constant transfers from one company to another of product 
finished up to a certain point, but subject to further manipula- 
tion in order that it may be disposed of in a different form. At 
the end of the fiscal year or other balance-sheet period, there 
will doubtless be a quantity of such merchandise in the in- 
ventories of the several subsidiary companies, purchased by one 
company from another at a price greater than the actual cost 
of manufacturing. As the companies are entirely distinct from 
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each other, it may be argued that the purchasing company will 
be justified in including such merchandise in its inventory, at 
the price paid to the company from which it was acquired. The 
purchase, however, having been made by one subsidiary company 
trom another, is in effect merely a transfer from department to 
department of virtually the same corporation, and not a sale on 
which the profit can be said to have been realized. The prin- 
ciple that profits must not be anticipated would seem therefore to 
be applicable in such instances, and it would follow that a re- 
serve should be provided equal to the amount by which such 
merchandise at inter-company prices exceeds its actual manu- 
facturing cost. 

Too hard and fast a rule should not be drawn, however, even 
when conditions are such as have been outlined above. In 
the case of an iron and steel combination, for instance, con- 
trolling the manufacture of its product from the ore in the 
ground to the sale of the finished merchandise, it will be ap- 
preciated that there are a number of points in the process of 
manufacture, where the merchandise reaches a finished and mar- 
ketable stage. While at each stage in the manufacturing process 
some of the merchandise is sold to outsiders, much of it is trans- 
ferred to other mills for further manipulation at a price which in- 
‘cludes some profit to the subsidiary company by which it was 
handled. Is it entirely unreasonable to claim that where the 
manufacturing processes are distinct and complete, some manu- 
facturing profit shall be taken in the current income account on 
merchandise finished by one company, but remaining in the in- 
ventory of another company while awaiting further transform- 
ation In the balance sheet of a large industrial enterprise, such 
profits are applied as a separate part of the surplus account, 
distinct from the ordinary accumulation of surplus, with a note 
appended setting forth clearly the nature of the item. 


CAPITAL SURPLUS. 


In the organization of many corporations, it has been the 
practice to issue bonds or stock equal to the amount at which the 
property purchased is offered by the vendors, and accepted by 
the directors, subject to the cash requirement of the State in 
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which the corporation may have been chartered. In addition, a 
sum of money is sometimes provided by the vendors for working 
capital, or a certain number of shares of stock may be turned 
back into the company’s treasury, to be sold and the proceeds 
used for the same purpose. It has been held by the legal pro- 
tession, that inasmuch as the property purchased, for which the 
company’s securities were issued, has been declared to be of a 
reasonable value and necessary for the purposes of the corpora- 
tion, any contribution which may be made by the vendors is in 
the nature of a donation, and as such is surplus or profit to the 
company. While technically, this may be true, yet practically 
it can not be a profit, first, because a corporation can not earn a 
profit before it has begun operating, and second, such a return 
of cash or securities on the part of the vendors is really in the 
nature of an abatement of the purchase price, and as such would 
be deductible from the cost of the property acquired. It has 
been held, that if the item is noted as capital surplus or desig- 
nated by some synonymous expression which will clearly dis- 
tinguish it from the surplus accumulated out of the earnings 
during the operation of the company, this will be sufficient, but 
it would seem to be more logical to apply it as a reserve or as a 
deduction from the cost of the properties purchased. 


SuBSIDIARY COMPANY BALANCE SHEET. 


In preparing the consolidated balance sheet from the hold- 
ing company’s and subsidiary companies’ balance sheets, it is, 
of course, essential that the latter shall have been correctly 
stated. 

The first item or group of assets ia the subsidiary company’s 
balance sheet that claims attention will be the account or 
accounts representing the fixed assets owned by the corporation, 
which may appear under the inclusive title of “ Property” or 
which may be entered under the several captions of land, 
buildings, machinery, goodwill, franchises, etc. 

As long as the present method of capitalizing on the basis of 
earnings is in vogue, and the property acquired by the new 
corporation is valued at a lump sum, it is improbable that a 
separation thereof will be made into accounts which will show 
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the value of its land, buildings, and other tangible assets, apart 
from the so called “ water.” So much loose talk has been in- 
dulged in respecting the evils of over capitalization, as to lead 
to the idea in the mind of the public that the whole difference 
Letween the value of the tangible property and total of the 
property account is “water” only, which ought to be squeezed 
out. 

That there is water in many of the stock issues, no one will 
deny. Capitalization has been determined in many instances, 
not on earnings reasonably certain of realization, but on pros- 
pective earnings of years to come, 01 on economies of com- 
bination and profits of monopoly that could not possibly be 
realized. But when the capitalization of a concern is based on 
an average of earnings, and fixed at such an aggregate sum that 
reasonable dividends may be paid, proper reserves provided, and 
a sufficient surplus accumulated, then it can hardly be said that 
it is over capitalized, even though the value of the tangible assets 
may not measure up to its capitalization. The difference between 
the two simply measures the then value of the goodwill, patents, 
trade marks, franchises, or other intangible assets of the com- 
pany, but such assets in a case of that kind can not be considered 
as “water.” As long as the business continues under conditions 
not less favorable than at its beginning, the intangible assets will 
retain their value. If the business fails, their value will prob- 
ably disappear, as will also disappear the major part of the value 
of the so-called tangible assets. The worth of each depends on 
the continuance of the business, but as it is contemplated that a 
business will continue there is a real equity existing in such a 
case which can not be ignored or of which the owners can not 
justly be deprived. 

There is, however, a strong tendency at the present time to 
attempt, with respect to the railroads at least, an appraisement 
of their physical property to ascertain how it compares with 
their capital obligations. How far reaching this movement may 
prove to be can not be foreseen, but it may not be unsafe to pre- 
dict that ultimately the capitalization of corporations taking over 
a going business will represent the actual tangible property plus 
what the results of past operation will show to be a reasonable 
amount for goodwill, franchises, etc. When that time is reached 
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it will likewise doubtless be required that the balance sheet shall 
set forth separately each class of property, and the valuation at 
which it was acquired. 


CHARGES TO FIxEp Asset ACCOUNTS. 


Consideration of the accounts of land, buildings, and ma- 
chinery, arises numerous questions, respecting depreciation, ob- 
solescence, additions, improvements, etc.,all of which have a direct 
bearing on the balance sheet in that the proper valuation of the 
said assets therein depends on the correct solution of these 
questions. It is necessarily difficult to disassociate them from 
the income account as well, because that account will likewise be 
affected according to the way these questions are decided. 

With respect to items which may properly be consideredascap- 
ital expenditures, it has been suggested as a working basis that 
no additions should be made to the property accounts unless it 
can be clearly shown that they have increased the earning ca- 
pacity of the plant. A simple, positive rule such as this might 
be all that is required, if the changes in the plant and the result- 
ing increase in earning capacity were occasioned only by actual 
extensions or additions of property which had never before ex- 
isted. But such is not the case. In every progressive manu- 
facturing concern, alterations or additions to the plant are con- 
stantly being made for the purpose of simplifying the manu- 
facturing processes and thereby increasing the output with the 
same expenditure for labor and materials, or in order to decrease 
those operating charges which are in the nature of overhead ex- 
penses required to be taken up in the cost of the product. As 
no alteration or addition to a plant is probably ever undertaken 
except for the purpose of increasing the earning capacity thereof, 
directly or indirectly, the literal application of the rule referred 
to is not possible, and it will be necessary to consider the nature 
of the various alterations, improvements, and additions, before an 
intelligent decision can be made as to their ultimate disposition. 

At the outset, it may be conceded that actual extensions or ad- 
ditions of plant which did not exist before, will be properly 
chargeable to capital account, assuming that such additions do 
not render useless existing but less efficient plant producing a 
similar kind of product. 
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The large class of expenditures consisting not of certain de- 
finite additions, but rather of alterations and improvements, is 
more difficult to deal with. In the case of improved appliances 
displacing less efficient ones, it has been held that the latter should 
be written off and the former added to the property account. 
Technically, this would seem to be correct, and if there is a direct 
saving in operation, or a relative increase in output, this course 
would seem to be justifiable. But if the new appliances are re- 
quired in order to cope with a competitor having like facilities, 
or to meet the demand of the trade for improved articles at the 
same price, it would be more conservative to consider such ad- 
ditions as having the nature of extraordinary renewals, whose 
cost would be charged off within a reasonable period through the 
depreciation or renewal reserve appropriations. 

Improvements to the plant which indirectly tend to simplify 
manufacturing processes or to lessen fixed operating expenses 
would also technically be chargeable to capital account, but a con- 
servative application would call for their absorption in the cur- 
rent profit and loss account. 

In so far as the records of the foregoing expenditures are con- 
cerned, it is clear that the cost of each should be clearly set forth 
in the accounts, distinct from ordinary renewals and repairs. If 
one is furnished with a brief explanation of the improvement, the 
saving sought to be accomplished by its use, the cost of the im- 
provement and the cost of the property displaced, it is possible to 
decide intelligently whether the item should remain as a per- 
manent capital addition, be absorbed through a renewal reserve 
fund or be charged off immediately in the current year’s oper- 
ations. 

A discussion as to whether or not specific amounts should be 
written off goodwill, franchises, patents, trademarks, etc., would, 
under present conditions, probably be little more than academic. 
Nevertheless, the policy in force in the most conservatively man- 
aged of the large corporations of absorbing a part of their earn- 
ings in adding to the physical property, is in effect a writing off 
of such intangible assets. If continued for a sufficient number 
of years, the additions to the property charged against the sur- 
plus account, would ultimately take the place in the property 
account of the goodwill, franchises, etc., so that the property ac- 
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count would consist of tangible physical assets only. Assuming 
that the accounts have been kept in such a manner as to show 
clearly the cost of the additions so written off this practice is to 
be commended. The stockholders thereby become accustomed 
to these charges against the profits, and are less likely to demand 
larger dividend distributions, while the application of the earn- 
ings to the improvement of the property tends to maintain the 
earning power, admits of continuity and stability in dividend 
disbursements, and prevents to a considerable extent violent 
fluctuations in the market values of a corporation’s securities. 


DEFERRED CHARGES TO OPERATIONS. 


In the development of a corporation’s property and in con- 
nection with its current operations, there are frequently certain 
expenditures made of such a character that they are not justly 
chargeable immediately to the operating costs, nor on the other 
hand, should they be included with the permanent property or 
the current assets. Instances of important items of this class 
are advance payments of royalties and costs of exploration and 
testing preliminary to the development of properties containing 
raw materials. Other examples of relatively less important items 
are unexpired insurance premiums, rentals paid in advance, pre- 
paid discounts, etc. Advance payments of this character are 
usually found grouped under the caption of “Deferred Charges 
to Operations,” the purpose being to carry them temporarily as 
assets, and then charge them off to the operations of the periods 
during which the benefit of the expenditures is reaped. 

In addition to expenditures which are without doubt charge- 
able against future operations, there are certain others which 
are not so clearly defined, but which may with some degree of 
reason, be included therein. Business operations of certain 
kinds run in seasons—that is, during spring and early summer 
the whole effort of the sales department and to some extent the 
administrative forces, may be engaged in booking orders for de- 
livery during the winter. Before the winter delivery be- 
gins the end of the fiscal period arrives, with the result that there 
will appear among the expenses of the fiscal period, a large 
amount incurred directly in connection with the next season’s 
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output. It would seem, under such conditions, not unreasonable 
to carry over such expenses as deferred charges, and write them 
off during the succeeding year. It may be argued that the ex- 
penses of one season will offset another, and that it is easier to 
absorb such items in the operation of the fiscal period during 
which they happen to have been incurred. This is unquestion- 
ably the more conservative method, but in the event of the trans- 
fer of the business at any fiscal period, there is an equity exist- 
ing not shown on the books, which must be taken into con- 
sideration. 


Occasionally a corporation, perhaps engaged in the manufac- 
ture of some patented or trade-marked article, may inaugurate a 
campaign of advertising, in which it is proposed to concen- 
trate in one year the advertising that would usually be spread 
over two or three years. Here again it may be claimed with 
some show of reason that a part of the advertising cost should 
be carried over to be charged off in the following years. If 
there is a reasonable prospect that the effect of the advertising 
will continue during the succeeding one or two years, probably 
no valid objection could be made to such an action, provided it 
is done in good faith. 


Discounts on bonds have, in the past, usually been considered 
a proper charge to capital, and as such have been added to the 
cost of the property. The price at which a bond may be sold 
depends primarily on the rate of interest paid and on the security 
afforded. If the security is unusually good the rate may be low 
and the bond still sell at par; if the security is good but not 
unusually so, and the rate fairly low, the bond will sell at a dis- 
count; if the security is poor the bond will sell below par, even 
though the rate is high. The cost to the corporation of obtain- 
ing funds from the sale of its bonds therefore depends largely on 
the assurance which it can afford the investors that the interest 
payments will be maintained and the principal paid at maturity. 
Convinced of these two factors, the selling price of the bond be- 
comes to a considerable extent a matter of interest rate. If 
the rate is high the bond should sell at a premium, in which 
event the company will receive a sum in excess of the amount it 
will eventually have to repay, and this excess sum or premium will 
in effect act in reduction of the high interest rate. If the rate 
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is low and the bond sold at a discount, the company will be 
obliged to bear the expense of the interest, and ultimately also 
the difference between the realization from the bond and its par 
value—i. e., the discount. A discount on a bond is therefore 
an adjustment of the interest rate, and as such it should be 
spread over the term of the bond, the balance not charged off to 
be carried in the meantime as an asset of the deferred charges 
class. 


LIABILITIES. 


In stating the consolidated liabilities, few questions of prin- 
ciple are likely to be encountered. Under capital stocks will be 
included the stock issues of the holding company, and, separately 
stated, such part of the stocks of the subsidiary companies as are 
not owned by the holding company. The balance of the capital 
stocks of the subsidiary companies, being virtually inter-com- 
pany accounts, will be eliminated in the process of consolidating. 

The bonded debt of the holding company, as well as that of 
the subsidiary companies, whether guaranteed or not by the 
holding company, will appear, excepting that bonds of the sub- 
sidiary companies owned by the holding company will be elim- 
inated, as it is the purpose of the consolidated balance sheet to 
show the financial position of the affiliated group of companies 
with respect to the public and not to each other. 


SINKING Funct. 


A sinking fund for the redemption of bonds is in effect a 
surplus accumulation because the fund is not disbursed for cur- 
rent expenses, but is used merely to retire liabilities, thereby in- 
creasing the stockholders equity in the property. The usual 
sinking fund provision requires, however, that a_ stipuiated 
amount shall be provided out of the profits each year, hence it is 
necessary that a transfer of the required amount be made from 
the profit and loss account to a sinking fund reserve. If the 
sinking fund theory is carried out, funds equal to the amount so 
transferred will either be paid over to the trustees, placed on de- 
posit and earmarked as being for sinking fund uses, or invested 
temporarily until required for the redemption of the bonds. If 
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the value of the property on which the bonds were based is main- 
tained without impairment, the sinking fund accumulation will, 
when the bonds are redeemed, properly revert to the surplus ac- 
count; but if the property is of a wasting character and has de- 
preciated in value to substantially the same amount that the 
sinking fund account has accumulated, then the latter is really 
in the nature of a depreciation reserve and should be so applied. 

The investments made out of sinking fund accretions and the 
unexpended balances of cash will appear among the assets under 
the classification of sinking and reserve fund assets. Bonds re- 
deemed by the trustees of the sinking fund will be applied among 
the liabilities in reduction of the respective bond issues in 
which they originated, the effect being to show under the funded 
debt liability only the balance actually outstanding. 


RESERVE ACCOUNTS. 


It is quite likely that among the liabilities will be found, in ad- 
dition to the sinking fund accounts, numerous reserve accounts 
accumulated out of current profits or surplus, to provide for re- 
newals or replacements of plant, losses by fire or accidents, 
shrinkages in receivables, and for any other contingency which 
may arise. 

With respect to these reserves which are collected as a prepa- 
ration against fire losses, accident claims, bad debts, etc., there 
are probably no accounting principles involved which merit par- 
ticular attention. Experience will, no doubt, have demonstrated 
in each of these cases the amount which should be set aside from 
year to year to cover losses arising therefrom. It is true that 
unusual and unexpected losses may be incurred through fires 
or accidents, but if the reserves therefor are based on sound 
principles, the amounts set aside and the losses charged against 
them ought to be fairly equal during a series of years. Even 
if this should prove not to be the case, the losses from such 
sources admit of being definitely ascertained after they have been 
incurred, and the reserve accounts may then be adjusted ac- 
cordingly. If the reserve is more than exhausted the balance 
should be written off and not carried forward with the hope that 
during the succeeding period the losses may be so small that the 
account will be recouped. 
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Property Accounting for Fire Losses.* 


By J. C. Duncan, Pu.D. 
University of Illinots. 


In the two previous papers we have discussed: 


(1) The methods of keeping records of machinery. 

(2) The methods of keeping records of raw materials and 
finished products. 

It remains for this paper to consider a plan for keeping 
track of the goods in process of manufacture. 

To keep track of fixed assets raw materials and finished 
products, does not present a serious difficulty, because of the defi- 
niteness of the condition of such property. Real estate or ma- 
chinery, if added to or taken from the plant, means a book in- 
crease on reduction of an easily determined definite value. Raw 
materials and finished products have their value determined from 
the purchase records and cost sheets. If proper inventory records 
are kept, the value of goods on hand at any given period is shown 
at once on the books. 

When we come to consider partly finished products, however, 
the problem is somewhat complicated. There we have goods 
bought at a certain price as raw material having their value con- 
stantly increased by the addition of labor, power, and the adding 
of certain costs in the form of overhead expenses, insurance, 
reserves for depreciation, interest, and the like. The goods con- 
stantly increase in value as the process goes on. One day they 
are worth little more than the raw material. A week hence 
they may be completed. If a particular kind of product is being 
manufactured, various amounts of a large order are worth dif- 
ferent values at the same time because the material is going 
through in lots, so that all is not in the same state of completion 
at any given period. 

The manufacture of a hat will illustrate this point. The 
raw material, in the form of the fur, is worth a certain price per 
pound. The finished hat is worth so much per dozen. The 

*Copyright, 1908. By John C. Duncan. 
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exact amount of money expended in making is readily deter- 
mined after the hat is completed, because it is merely necessary 
to charge to it the direct labor and its share of the indirect labor, 
and overhead expenses that have been incurred to change the raw 
material into the finished product. The direct and indirect labor 
and overhead expenses average about the same throughout the 
year. The fur cost varies with the price of skins, but it is 
readily estimated for each hat. 

Should a fire occur there would arise a more complex prob- 
lem, than the mere determining of the cost of the finished hat 
because fire is an impartial master, and will consume partly 
finished goods with the same avidity that it will devour the raw 
materials, or the cost-known finished product. 

Were we to ask the average manufacturer, “ What is the 
value of your raw material?” his books would show the amounts 
he had purchased since the last inventory, his shop records 
would indicate the quantities used during the interval, but unless 
he kept a perpetual inventory, he would not be able to answer 
the question without going through the tedious process of add- 
ing the subtractions together and taking them from the total 
sums that had been put into the raw material bins. 

Were a more progressive manager asked, “ What is the 
value of your finished product?” he would turn to his perpetual 
inventory record, and read to you his finished stock on hand. 
Should you desire proof as to its reliability, he could present 
the stores keeper’s statements as to the amounts received from 
the factory within a given period since the last date of the check- 
ing of the inventory record against the actual physical estimate. 
The sales sheets and shipping clerk’s tags would show the 
amounts withdrawn. 

If, however, you were to ask, “ What is the value of your 
goods in process of manufacture?” an accurate answer would 
be difficult to get from the average manufacturer. He would be 
compelled to do much figuring and considerable inaccurate 
approximation which would result in only a crude estimate. Yet 
the answer is one that should not be hard to give. It should be 
as easy for one to tell the value of the goods, in any part of the 
plant, at any given time, as it is for him to declare the value of 
completed stock. 
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From the standpoint of the nature of orders sent into plants, 
there are two kinds of manufacturing possible: 


(1) For a general stock from which the goods are taken as 
the sales are sent in. Examples of this type are furnished in 
the making of hats, shoes, textiles, furniture, pianos, and almost 
all ordinary goods consumed in a community. 


(2) For a specific contract as illustrated in the production of 
locomotives, large machinery, steamboats, and in building opera- 
tions. 


While it is important to be able to prove the exact value of 
uncompleted ware in a plant, the keeping track of values at 
every step in the operations, has a far more important service to 
the manufacturer. It gives him a cost system with all its 
attendant advantages. 

If we carry the idea of the perpetual inventory into keeping 
record of unfinished work, we can determine the value of goods 
in process. 

To do this two things must be done: 


(1) Divide the plant into departments. 
(2) Use the production order. 


The departmental method of running an organization is to 
divide the establishment into a number of divisions. Each divi- 
sion is under a foreman, who is held responsible for a certain 
number of steps in the process of manufacture. 

The production order is an instrument made out by the cen- 
tral authority, which presents in written form the instructions to 
be followed in various departments of a plant in order to 
produce a given commodity. The production order should fol- 
low the goods through all the departments in the manufacturing 
process, and as they pass from one to the other, the order can 
be made the basis for keeping record of the work as it progresses 
through the plant. To do this one need only require each manu- 
facturing division to notify the accounting office of the num- 
ber of production orders they have received and the amount of 
work expended on each order during the day. In this way the 
officials of the concern have a constant exact record of the value 
of goods in process of manufacture. 
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The simplest type of a plant that we can have is one which 
manufactures a product like sugar or refined oil. In these pro- 
cesses the product comes into the plant in a certain bulk which 
can readily be measured, and is passed from one department to 
the other either by pumps or gravity. The quantities can be 
definitely measured almost if not quite automatically, at the 
end of each step in the process, by simple registering devices on 
the tanks, conveying tubes or receptacles. Nothing need be 
handled. The only attention required is to see that the ma- 
chinery is in condition. Of course there may be many wastes in the 
chemistry of the process, but if these are once revealed by the 
scientist, the measuring guages can be made to show their 
importance. 

In such a plant the task resolves itself into making a per- 
manent record of the product of each department as shown by 
the weighing of the solids and the readings of the registers on 
the tanks, sills, boilers, and other holders of the liquids, and 
the length of time each amount took to pass through every 
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particular step in the process. If these slips for each day’s work 
are sent to the cost clerk, he can add the direct labor cost on that 
portion of the product, and in addition, he will apportion the 
percentage that the said department carries of the managerial 
expenses, rent, taxes, interest, depreciation, repairs, and the like, 
and make the total cost. Each department can be required to 
fill out a form like Figure 1, and at the end of the day send it in 
to the cost clerk. 

He can enter them on a cost ledger sheet, ruled something 
like Figure 2. 

This ledger will, if kept, give as accurate an inventory of the 
condition of the goods in process as does the inventory for raw 
material or finished products. 

In the manufacture of hats, shoes, furniture, and similar 
materials, we have a more difficult problem. Here the product 
can not be measured in bulk, and the time is not susceptible of 
being recorded for each lot in a group way. The commodities 
are made up of a number of pieces which must be handled as 
units, and the steps in fabrication are such that each product 
must be acted upon separately by the attendant at each machine. 

A good way to make products of this type is to pass them 
through the factory in small quantities. Hat factories, shoe 
establishments, and textile mills, divide their products into 
amounts called lots which vary from a piece of many yards to 
one dozen, to three dozen, and more units or pairs. A produc- 
tion order is written out for each lot of goods, and two methods 
may be used to record the exact condition of the lot in the 
process. 

(1) Let the production order be arranged in the form of a tag, 
which has on it a number of detachable slips. (Fig. 3.) 

As each operator is finished with his step in the process, he 
detaches his portion of the tag and sends it to the cost depart- 
ment. The cost department has established a set price for each 
of the operations, and the clerk merely needs to record in the 
corresponding ledger space the amount of money expended on 
the raw material as it goes through. (See Fig 4.) 

(2) Let the product have a tag or slip go with it from depart- 
ment to department, and have the foreman make out a sheet 
showing the number of orders that have passed through his 
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department during the day. This sheet is then sent down to the 
cost department and the items are entered on the ledger, to the 
departmental cost of each order as shown on form above. The 
overhead charges will again be a fixed amount as determined by 
the practice of the firm. 

Another class of goods are made by assembling together 
parts which have previously been passed through a series 
of operations. To ascertain the value of these goods, one must 
first find the cost of the individual constituents, and then in addi- 
tion the assembling expenses. In the ordinary steps of manu- 
facture the parts may be treated by either of the two methods 
above. Department values will thus be recorded until they are 
ready for assembling. 

It is inconvenient to tag or treat the assembling process 
in the same way. A good plan to follow in gathering informa- 
tion for the assembling department is to give those operations 
a distinctively colored slip, and have each workman record on 
a separate one the amount of time he worked on each contract 
during the day. (Fig. 5.) 
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By this means the entire daily assembling time on each job 
can readily be ascertained by carrying the totals of the slips to 
the proper account in the cost ledger. (See Fig. 6.) 

The writer of these three papers has given a few suggestions 
as to the methods of carrying accounts so that one can readily 
ascertain losses in case of fire. Accurate record of goods in all 
cases can be kept when the principle of the perpetual inventory 
is intelligently applied. If those ideas are consistently carried 
out, the information will not only be useful in case of fire, which 
may never happen, but will fill a more needed service as a cost 
system. 
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EDITORIAL. 
The New York C. P. A. Degree. 


On another page THE JoURNAL prints a letter by Mr. John 
R. Loomis, President of the New York Society of Certified Public 
Accountants, which transmits to the regents of the University 
of the State of New York the resolution of the society favoring 
extension of the privileges of the C. P. A. Law of New York 
to the certified public accountants of other states who can give 
satisfactory evidence that their educational standard is equal to 
that of New York. This matter is of great importance, and it is 
to be hoped that the regents will give it the consideration it 
deserves. 

There are three very good reasons why the regents should 
take action of the kind suggested by the New York State Society. 
There are, in the first place, many first class accountants prac- 
ticing in New York City who have come from other states. 
Among these men are some of the recognized leaders of the pro- 
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fession. Although they have satisfied the C. P. A. requirements 
of their own states, they are technically violators of the law if 
they advertise themselves in the State of New York as certified 
public accountants. Under the present rules these men, although 
admittedly equals of any accountants in the country, are unable 
to obtain the privileges of a certified public accountant in New 
York unless they submit to the educational tests that are imposed 
upon young men just entering the profession. This is an un- 
necessary hardship and a seeming indignity to which they are 
naturally averse, and for the endurance of which the right to call 
themselves New York C. P. A.’s does not seem adequate compen- 
sation. Some of them come from states where the educational 
requirements of their profession are high. Having satisfied such 
requirements once, and having become successful in their pro- 
fession, and won recognition for ability in New York City, as 
well as in their own states, it is not at all surprising that they 
ignore the slight advantage to be gained by earning through 
examinations the right to call themselves C. P. A.’s of New York. 

In this resolution favoring the admission of men of this caliber 
to all the rights of C. P. A.’s in the State of New York, the State 
Society has taken a step that is of more importance to itself than 
to the men who are at present barred from membership in its 
ranks. In other words, the State Society needs these men more 
than they need the privileges it can give. Although nominally 
outsiders, they are accountants and citizens of New York, and 
the society needs their earnest co-operation and counsel in its 
efforts to promote the welfare of the profession. The society 
has everything to gain and nothing to fear from the admission 
to its ranks of outsiders who are practicing in New York, if they 
can give convincing evidence that they have already satisfied 
educational requirements fully as high as those which guard the 
portals of the profession within that state. The regents in giving 
favorable consideration to this resolution will be simply doing 
for the profession of accountancy what has already been done for 
the older professions. 

The other two reasons in favor of the Society’s resolution 
have to do with the géneral welfare of the profession in the 
United States rather than with its standing in New York State 
alone. If the State of New York will give substantial recogni- 
tion to the C. P. A.’s of other states only on condition that edu- 
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cational requirements are satisfactory, the effect will everywhere 
be salutary. In no state would the practicing accountants long 
tolerate the imputation that their educational standard is second 
rate. Accountants in all the states frequently have engagements 
which compel their appearance in the Federal courts and in the 
courts of the State of New York. They would not long bear the 
humiliation or the positive loss of business which they would 
necessarily suffer if under cross-examination they were forced to 
admit that their degree of C. P. A. v- not up to the New York 
standard. Inevitably, therefore, the standards in other states 
would be raised and the degree of C. P. A. in all parts of the 
union would begin to win the much-desired prestige which it does 
not now possess. 

Finally, this modification of the rules requested of the New 
York regents, while it in no way would lower the New York 
standard, would practically make it possible for the largest body 
of practicing accountants in the country to set the pace in the 
improvement and uplift of the profession. On account of the 
commanding position of New York City in the world of business, 
any reform movement inaugurated in the State of New York 
always commands the attention of the country; and any step to 
lift the profession of accounting in New York, and to increase 
the value of its C. P. A. degree would meet with immediate 
response in other states, if such response alone could secure for 


the citizens of other states the prestige and privileges of the New 
York degree. 





Lecture by Mr. Price. 


Mr. Harry Lloyd Price, president of the Incorporated Society of 
Accountants and Auditors of Great Britain, delivered an address before 
the students of New York University School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance, Friday evening, November 20, 1908, on “ The Present Status 
of the Profession of Accountancy in Great Britain.” Several members 
of the American Association of Public Accountants were present by invi- 
tation of the university. Those who were fortunate enough to hear Mr. 
Price were greatly interested in his address. The editors hope to be able 
to present it in substance in a later issue of THE JouRNAL OF ACCOUNTANCY. 
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News of the States. 
New York. 


The following letter was sent forward under date of December 7, 
1908, to Hon. Andrew S. Draper, Commissioner of Education of the State 
of New York: 

Sir: I have the honor to state that at a meeting of the New York 
State Society of Certified Public Accountants held November 9, 1908, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

Resotvep, That the New York State Society of Certified Public 
Accountants respectfully recommends to The Honorable, The Board of 
Regents of the University of the State of New York, that provision be 
—_ for the issue of Certificates without examination in certain cases as 
ollows : 

Any citizen of the United States who is a holder of a C. P. A. Certifi- 
cate from another State who has been actually established in the practice 
of Public Accountancy for three years, one of which must have been in 
this State, upon his written application endorsed by three Certified Public 
Accountants of New York, in active practice and good standing, and upon 
the recommendation of the Board of Examiners, may receive a Certificate 
as a Certified Public Accountant of New York, provided that he is not 
less than 25 years of age and shall establish to the satisfaction of the 
Board of Regents his possession of the same degree of education and 
experience as is required for the issue of a similar Certificate in this State. 

I have been requested to recite the reasons which have actuated the 
society in adopting this resolution in order that the proposition may 
receive that consideration which the society believes is warranted by the 
conditions which prevail in the circles of the profession of accountancy. 

In the first place, and as a primary point of fundamental importance, 
it is desirable to state that the society does not wish to suggest in any 
way, however, remote, that the standards of education established by the 
State Department be lowered or impaired, or that the safeguards which 
now surround the profession be abridged, removed or destroyed. On the 
contrary, the intent of the proposition is constructive, and we seek only by 
proper means to include in the professional ranks of public accountants 
of this state, only such as are worthy of the distinction, and acceptable to 
the educational authorities by virtue of merit and fitness, and the posses- 
sion of all qualifications equivalent to those established in this state. 

The profession to-day in the United States of America only numbers 
about eight hundred persons, of whom less than one-half have received 
degrees through the University of the State of New York. 

Many states have enacted legislative measures creating the degree of 
C. P. A., but it is a fact that the educational and professional requirements 
in no case exceed those of this state, and, in the majority of instances, 
are far less. 

C. P. A. boards have been created in some states by law, but their 
standards of efficiency are discretionary and lack uniformity, and the 
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majority do not exact those educational requirements which the University 
of the State of New York has so wisely ordained as fundamental and 
necessary to professional fitness. The degree issued in some states, there- 
fore, partakes of the nature of a quasi-license in place of possessing an 
educational significance; and, while bearing the same title or name, is 
inferior to that granted in this state. 

It follows that the public is not always aware of the difference in the 
relative values of the degree as issued by the several states, and the New 
York State degree involuntarily suffers by this ignorance of the public, its 
assumption being that all degrees bearing the same name are, per se, 
of equal importance and significance. 

The object of the proposition is to afford the opportunity for such 
persons who are now practicing in New York State, and possessing 
degrees issued elsewhere, to come forward and prove their educational 
and professional fitness according to the standards of this state. 

It follows that those who are now practicing here without our degree 
when opportunities and facilities are thus extended to them in a proper 
way, will come forward, demonstrate their fitness, and receive their 
reward; or else bear the responsibility and assume the status which would 
pertain to the use of an inferior or piratical form of license or degree. 

All this, it is believed, can be accomplished by the adoption and estab- 
lishment by the University of the State of New York of equivalent 
standards of education and professional fitness. In other words, the propo- 
sition aims at the separation of the gold from the dross, and it is antici- 
pated that the profession will be strengthened in this state thereby, and 
the inferior practitioner will assume his normal position. Unhealthy com- 
petition will be eliminated, and the public will know exactly whom it is 
employing. Publicity on the subject will insure this feature and the busi- 
ness public will no longer hesitate as to the employment of Certified 
Public Accountants, the status of whom is not open to question. 

The nature of the profession is such as to preclude the exclusion from 
practice in this state, of uncertified persons, or even estop the use of the 
degree of another state in this state; it is, therefore, requisite that every 
facility be given for the worthy and well-informed practitioner from any 
state to be admitted within our own professional circle, provided he can 
demonstrate his fitness, by our standards, notwithstanding the fact that 
the particular examination requirements of his home state are inferior. 
However, it does not follow but that many could have passed a more 
worthy test if the same had been applied; so in all fairness they should 
be credited with the appropriate value of that which they have done and 
accomplished. 

There are many men possessing the degrees of other states, who, it is 
known, are ready and willing to come forward if fair considerations are 
extended in their direction. 

The society believes that conditions will be improved by thus extending 
the educational and professional olive-branch to worthy practitioners, and 
in so doing it should be emphasized that the University of the State of 
New York is not asked to recede from or lower in any way, its estab- 
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lished standards—it is only asked to place a value upon the standards of 
other states, predicated on the known and verified conditions. 

State control of professional accountancy partakes more of a moral than 
a legal protection; it follows, therefore, that the future of the profession 
will depend largely upon the adoption of wise policies, and growth will be 
commensurate with the fostering care and attention which may be 
bestowed upon it. 

I take pleasure in committing the proposition to your careful considera 
tion, and trust, on behalf of the society, that you will be able to present 
the same with your favorable recommendations, to the Board of Regents 
of the University of the State of New York, for its action. 

Very respectfully, 
Joun R. Loomis, 
President of the New York Society of 
Certified Public Accountants. 
WituiaM F. Weiss, | 


Francis R. Cram, Committee for Purposes 
Henry R. M. Cook, of 
E. Y. GALLAHER, Preparation and Presentation. 


S. D. PatTerson, 


The Missouri Society of Public Accountants is arranging to present 


to the next Legislature a bill to regulate public accountancy similar to 
that of other states. 


Montana. 


In Montana of late years there has sprung up quite an extensive busi- 
ness conducted by public accountants, who devote themselves to the work 
of auditing the books of corporations and business firms. 

The members of this profession have just incorporated the Montana 
State Society of Public Accountants, and the purposes of this organization 
are stated to be as follows: 

“The advancement and enlargement of the scope, interests, ethics and 
practice of the profession of accountancy. 

“To promote, urge and aid the study of the principles and practice of 
accountancy and of commercial law among the accountants of the state 
of Montana by means of lectures and discussions, classes of instruction, 
and the establishment of a library. 

“ To cultivate a spirit of professional co-operation and to secure legisla- 
tion regulating the practice of accountancy for the general benefit of busi- 
ness interests.” 

It is the intention of the Montana State Society of Public Accountants 
to ask the Legislature of this Commonwealth at its next session to pass 
a jaw regulating the profession in Montana, and to provide for the exam- 
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ination of persons who in future may desire to qualify as Certified Public 
Accountants, 

This would be just as much in the public interest as it is to the 
advantage of the accountants who desire to place their profession upon a 
higher plane and to require greater efficiency upon the part of those who 
have made accountancy their business in life—The Butte (Mont.) Miner, 
December 4, 1908. 


Pennsylvania. 


The Certified Public Accountants of Pennsylvania tendered a dinner at 
the Bellevue-Stratford on the evening of November 25, to Mr. J. E. 
Sterrett. 

Toasts were responded to by Charles N. Vollum, president of the State 
Board of Public Accountants; Joseph M. Pugh, Adar A. Ross, Jr., Edward 
P. Moxey, Jr., and James W. Fernley. 

Those present were: Charles N. Vollum, T. Edward Ross, Adam A. 
Ross, Jr., Jos. M. Pugh, James W. Fernley, W. W. Lynn, W. W. Rorer, 
R. L. Heverle, Robert B. Vollum, Ed. P. Moxey, Sr.,.W. M. Lybrand, Ed. 
P. Moxey, Jr., Lawrence E. Brown, Charles Weisinger, Ed. V. Johnson, 
and James Lawton. 


University of Michigan. 

In the review of university work in accountancy published in the 
November issue of THE JouRNAL oF AccouNTANCY the University of 
Michigan was unintentionally omitted. The university offers four first- 
semester and three second-semester courses, including “ Principles of 
Accounting,” “ Manufacturing Costs” and “ Auditing.” In addition, 
Professor Henry C. Adams considers Railroad Accounts in connection 
with his courses in Transportation. 


Messrs. Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co., Certified Public Accountants, 
announce that they have admitted Mr. Allen R. Smart and Mr. William 
Roberts as partners. 


Harvey S. Chase & Company, Public Accountants and Auditors, 84 
State Street, Boston, announce that the limited partnership between H. S. 
Chase, C. H. Tuttle, C. B. Allen and A. T. Chase, has been dissolved by the 
death of Mr. Chauncey B. Allen. The surviving partners, together with 
Mr. Clinton H. Scovell, recently associated with Gunn, Richards & Com- 
pany, of New York, have formed a limited partnership and will continue 
the general practice of public accountancy under the same firm name. 
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The American Association of Public Accountants, 
Twenty-first Annual Meeting. 
Atlantic City, N. J., 
October 20, 21, 22, 1908. 


First Session, Tuesday Morning, October 20. 


The Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Public Accountants was called to order bv President Elijah W. Sells, of 
New York, at 100’clock on the morning of October 20, 1908, at the 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

In calling the meeting to order the president announced the attendance 
of representatives of twelve ‘societies of professional accountants in 
England, Scotland, and Canada, and that a special meeting had been 
arranged for Wednesday evening, October 21, at which the welcome of 
the Association would be extended more formally. 


Address of Welcome. 


By Cuas. N. Voittum, C. P. A., 
President of the Pennsylvania Institute of Certified Public Accountants. 


On behalf of the Pennsylvania Institute of Certified Public Accountants 
I tender you a hearty welcome to this annual convention of the American 
Association of Public Accountants at Atlantic City. 

It may appear strange that Pennsylvania invites you to Atlantic City, 
which geographically is in the State of New Jersey, but the fact is that 
Atlantic City, although first discovered by Philadelphians and put in its 
present rank by the efforts of Philadelphians, is a cosmopolitan city, belong- 
ing to no state, but stands unequalled in this great world. 

We can not show you mines, snow, etc., like unto Denver, but it is 
about time for “ Sea Sarpints”, and if you get into the proper condition, 
you may see them, and we have no doubt that sea sickness can be seen 
and felt if the overbold and inexperienced dare to rock on the bosom of 
our great ocean. 

It would consume too much time to tell you of the wonders of Atlantic 
City, but I have no doubt those of you who have never been here will find 
many things to interest you. 

The Pennsylvania Institute has provided a luncheon for today, which 
will be served in the Chevy Chase room at 1 P. M., to which all the 
members of the Association and their ladies and the guests of the Associa- 
tion are invited. Again we welcome you and hope you may have a good 
time. 
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Response. 
On Behalf of the Association. 


By J. S. M. Goopzog, C. P. A., of Ohio. 


Mr. President, gentlemen of the Pennsylvania Institute, members of the 
American Association, guests, and last but by no means least, the ladies: 
I feel sure that all of you will heartily agree with me in expressing our 
appreciation of the very kind words of Mr. Vollum on behalf of the 
Pennsylvania Institute. 

There is just one thing that Mr. Vollum speaks of that I would like to 
ask about, and that is his reference to the Chevy Chase room. I have not 
seen that, and would like to ask if he does not mean the Col. Bogey Chase 
room, which is probably, under ordinary conditions a golf room of some 
kind. We ought to be enlightened on that point. 

I think we are all glad to get together once again. I know that person- 
ally, it is not only a great pleasure but a great privilege to see the familiar 
faces year after year, after looking forward to meeting them for many 
months past. Occasionally we miss a few, but we must look after them 
and see that they are with us next year and see to it that the absentees 
do not drop out of sight. We might excuse one absence, but not more 
than one in succession. 

I think another thing that we all appreciate is the work of the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements. They have certainly taken care of us in a 
magnificent way this vear, and from some little personal experience in the 
past, I can appreciate the great amount of work they have had to do and 
some of the troubles they have had to meet and overcome. One member 
of the committee told me that the troubles did not begin to arrive until 
Saturday or Sunday and then they came fast. I do not know whether he 
meant the ones that came in by train, or by the Sea Serpent route. 

I understand that even with this large and magnificent hotel, some of 
the later arrivals, who did not take advantage of the service of the hotel 
committee and reserve accommodations ahead, have had their troubles, 
“and that reminds me” of a story. 

Columbus is, as many of you know, headquarters for a great many 
things; and among others is headquarters for the Forepaugh-Sells Circus. 
Old Col. Sells, the head of that organization (not E. W.), was quite a 
character in his day, and tells this experience of the early days of the 
circus : 

Their financial matters were not always as satisfactory as they might 
be and one year after getting along nicely for about three months, began to 
go to the bad, got worse and worse until finally the colonel made up his 
mind that the only thing to be done was to pay off all his showmen and 
employees and then get out and “rustle” for more capital. So he began 
paying off, starting at the top of the list alphabetically, Adam, Achilles, 
Benjamin, Charles, Daniel, Ephraim, and so on down until he got to Orion 
when the cash gave out, so all those beginning with Philippi didn’t get 
their money. The old gentleman rustled around and in about three months 
had enough to start again. His intentions were honest, so he hunted up 
all his old performers and signed up contracts with them as he wanted to 
get them on his payroll first and as far as possible make up for past 
shortcomings. In came Zanzibar, the strong man. He said, “ Zanzibar, I 
am glad to see you back,” but Zanzibar said, “ Forget it; my name isn’t 
Zanzibar any more. It’s Ajax.” 

Now, I think we all want to be like Ajax and get in early and at the 
top of the registration list. I believe I express the sentiment of everyone 
here, including our very welcome visitors from across the water, in saying 
we are glad to be here, to be together this year as we hope to be next 
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year and for many more years and that it won’: be so very long before we 
have another invitation to Atlantic City (Applause). 

The roll was then called by Secretary Roberts, who reported a quorum 
present. 

The President appointed the following Committee on Credéntials : 


Ropert H. Montcomery, Pennsylvania, Chairman. 
A. W. Tree, New York. 
Leon O. Fisner, New York. 


The President then submitted the following report of the Board of 


Trustees : 
Report of the Board of Trustees. 


Since the annual meeting of the Association in October 1907, a vacancy 
was caused in the Board of Trustees and of the Executive Committee 
by the death of Mr. T. P. Ryan. Pursuant to the powers given to your 
Board by the Constitution, Article V., they proceeded to fill this vacancy 
and in lieu of calling a special meeting of the Board of Trustees, nomina- 
tions for filling the vacancy were made, upon which a vote by mail was 
taken, when a majority vote was cast for Mr. E. L. Suffern, rl P. A., of 
New York City, and he was duly elected a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee in the place of the late Mr. T. P. Ryan. 

The president having sought authority to appoint a Special Com- 
mittee to confer with the counsel of the American Bankers’ Association in 
the matter of a Uniform Bankers’ Check twenty-three votes were 
recorded in favor of appointing that committee, whereupon the President 
appointed as a committee, Mr. E. L. Suffern (New York), Chairman; 
Mr. Allen R. Smart (Illinois), Mr. Guy H. Kennedy (Ohio), Mr. J. E. 
Sterrett (Pennsylvania), Mr. H. A. Dunn (New York), and the President 
and the Secretary, ex-officio. 

The reports of the officers and the committees, both standing and 
special, are now in pamphlet form, and are distributed among the 
members. 

These reports, together with such others as may be received, will be 
embodied in the proceedings of the year book. 

The report of the Committee on Examinations, Qualifications and 
Elections has been changed to include eligible applicants up to and includ- 
ing yesterday, and in accordance with their recommendations there were 
elected to membership the following : 


NEW MEMBERS. 
State Societies. Fellows. Associates. 
The California Society of Certified Public 
Accountants 
Colorado Society Certified Public Account- 
ants, Inc 
ia State Association Public Accountants. . 
Illinois Society of Certified Public Accountants. 
Maryland Association Certified Public Account- 
ants 
Incorporated Public Accountants of Massa- 


The Michigan Association Certified Public 


Minnesota Society of Public Accountants 

Missouri Society of Public Accountants 

Society of Certified Public Accountants ofthe 
State of New Jersey 
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State Societies. Fellows. 
New York State Society of .Certified Public 
Accountants 
The Ohio State Society of Public Account- 


Associates, 


The Pennsylvania Institute of Certified Public 


The Tennessee Society of Public Accountants.. 
=e Society of Certified Public Account- 


Rhode Island Society of Certified Public 


Louisiana Society of Certified Public Accountants 


NEW SOCIETIES. 


The Connecticut Society of Certified Public 
Accountants 


The Oregon State Society of Public Accountants 
Kentucky Society of Public Accountants 
The Southern California Society Certified Public 
Accountants subject to discussion 
ASSOCIATES AT LARGE. 


C. Longnecker, El Paso, Texas I 
Thos. A. Thurston, El Paso I 
William P. Hilton, Norfolk, Va I 
87 49 
49 
Total new members .................136 


The reports of the various committees contain a summary of the more 
important matters which are before the Association and are of unusual 
interest. The reports of the Committees on Legislation, Journal of 
Accountancy, and Education are of especial interest. The Trustees by 
resolution referred the matters contained in the reports on Professional 
Ethics and Rules of Ethics and Conciliation, to their respective New 
Committees, for further consideration with a recommendation that changes 
in the rules be referred to the new Executive Committee for reference to 
the new Committee on By-laws. 

The Trustees recommend the adoption of the report of the Committee 
on Appropriations-Budget, containing the Budget of Expenses for the 
ensuing year amounting to $3,750.00, divided between the various accounts 
and Committees of the Association and the amounts appropriated be 
expended. They also recommend a resolution that the unexpended 
balances of appropriations last year be returned to the general treasury. 

The reports of the Executive Committee and of the Treasurer have 
just been received and are as follows: 


Report of the Executive Committee. 


In pursuance of the By-Laws, Article 1, Section 8, your Executive 
Committee present a report of their proceedings for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1908. 
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Your committee since the close of the last financial year, have held 
nine meetings, viz.: October 31, 1907, December 30, 1907, Jan 24, 1908, 
March 12, 1908, April 20, 1908, June 8, 1908, August 17, 1908, tember 
24, 1908, and October 15, 1 A record of the attendance of the 
members is as follows: 

President Sells 
Secretary Roberts........... 
Treasurer Westermann 


4 0 2 See ee 


*E. L. Suffern 


* Mr. Suffern was elected in the place of the late Mr. T. P. Ryan, and took this seat for 
the first time on March 1a, 1008. 
At all of these meetings, a record of their proceedings was duly kept. 
In consequence of the death of Mr. T. P. Ryan, Mr. A. L. Dickinson 
was appointed chairman of the By-Laws Committee and Mr. Thos. L. 
was appointed to fill the vacancy; and Mr. E. L. Suffern was 
ee a member of the Committee on Review of Appropriations- 
udge? 
The Committee on Appropriations-Budget made the following present- 
ment at the annual meeting, 1907 : 
Secretary's Salary. i 
Stationery and Printing. 
Postages, Express, Lenn am and Sundries. . 
Journal of Accountancy. a 
Annual Meeting, 1908 
Committees— Legislation. . 
Conciliation. 
Press and Publicity. 
Executive. . = 


Your Committee have audited, and ordered paid, the following bills: 
1907 
Oct. 15 Stationery and Printing, 

Miss Daisy T. — Neostyle Work . $34.05 
Incidental Ex 

American . 51.50 
Annual =. 1907, 

Amount voted at sem-annual meeting 

April 16, 1907 400.00 

Treasurer's ae gl 

EE cacccvccsetececseses 6S 
General expenses: 

American Flag Co 6.00 
Unexpended Appropriation: 

Annual Meeting, 1907, amount to credit 

of Press and Publicity Appropriation $100.00 

Printing and Stationery: 

John Polhemus Co.. cet iiwes's 18.00 

‘American Bank Note Co.. (aches 33-25 

A. H. Kellogg Co... inate bnwnues 31.50 
Surplus, 1907: 

Francis Ogilvie, returned fees......... 35-00 

J. G. Almour, returned fees........... 10.00 
Secretary's Salary: 

Three month to Dec. 31 225.00 
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Petty Cash to Dec. 24, 1907: 
Unexpended Appropriation 
he a es 


Telegrams: 
Western Union, as to T. P. Ryan's 
death and funeral 
Printing: 
A. H. Kellogg 
Executive Committee Incidentals: 
Engrossing testimonials, 
Minnesota Society 
Commercial Club 


Printing: 
Accountancy Pub. Co., 
Proposed Amendments 
Reports of Committees. . 





Secretary's Salary: 

Three months to March 31 
Accountancy Pub. Co.: 

One-half year’s appropriation 
Postages 
Telegram 
pg Ere er 
Printing and Stationery: 

Miss D. T. Meyer, Neostyle Work 


Neostyle Work 
Bank Exchange 


Printing and Stationery: 
A. H. Kellogg, 
250 copies C. P. A. laws 
250 copies Constitution and By-laws. 
1,000 Year Boo 
250 envelopes, C. P. A. Laws 
Postages: 
105 8c stamps for mailing Year Books. 
Stationery and Printing: 
John Polhemus Printing Co 
Sundries: 
A. Hartkorn, ee ht certifi- 
cates of membership. . 
—— Appropriations: 

. Temple, payment to him of 
refund of expense by J. E. Sterrett, 
which had been phe he to Treas. 
Westermann instead of Mr. Temple. . 

Suspense Creditors: 
Returned fees. . 
— T. Swanwick, returned fees . 
aymond C. Brown, returned fees . 
Albert N. Degn, returned fees . 
Surplus: 
Returned fees .........0+. 
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June 8 Sundries: 


I ann bad oe ne cenks beau aude $4.00 

Advertisement Trow’s Directory...... 3.00 

Advertisement Accountants’ Diary.... 14.61 
Geo. R. Bishop: 

Stenographer in attendance at Board 

of Trustees’ Meeting............... 46.80 

A. Hartkorn: 

Engrossing 42 certificates............. 16.80 

22 Year Book, $1 Edition: 
A. H. Kellogg on account............ 600.00 


30 Secretary’s Salary: 
Three months to date................ $225.00 $910.21 


July 18 Year Book, $1 Edition: 
A. H. Kellogg on account............ $152.50 
Aug. 31 A. H. pen + enn ane ae $160.00 
Stationery and Printing: 
American Bank Note Co.............. 20.50 $180.50 
Sept. 30 Annual meeting, 1908: ae 





TINIE oo oc ccc cccscéewesecas $400.00 
Secretary's Salary: 
Three months to date.............. 225.00 
Stationery and printing: 
a saonaag where ea, aa 28.85 
iss Meyer, Neostyle Work........... 11.70 
Pers 0 os opensanttceneusetereene 22.00 
Accountancy Pub. Co.: 
One-half year’s appropriation....... 250.00 
Year Book: 
Accountancy Pub. Co................ 96.75 $1,034.30 
Total Payments............. $4,829.96 


The following appropriations remain intact, no application having been 
made for them: 


Rc nacadscdvcacesccovessenewks $i 50.00 
 cneas vo ehs see neensseceecas 150.00 
| RPP ee er 100.00 $400.00 





® The following sums remained to the credit of the undermentioned 
accounts for appropriations made last October :— 


Stationery and Printing........... .+++ $700.00 
IT sc ccccdccnteaccdsenneeeouss 690.65 
Balance Unexpended.............-. $9.35 
Postages, express, telegrams, and sundries $600.00 
BGR s 0. ccc ccessccedewccccscscs 351.32 
Balance Unexpended............. $248.68 
os 408tannasebaehs decceverses $100.00 
BRMOMEGG. oc cccccccccccvccccccccccces 37-20 
Balance Unexpended............. $62.80 
Total Unexpended Appropriations from ee 
BOOP occ ccccccscccccescosesesacees $720.83 








*This includes $385.50 for free copy year book and for copies of C. P. A. Laws, and 
Constitution and By-Laws. 
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The Year Book, bound edition has proved an unequalified success; 1112 
copies were sold, all of which, with one exception ($2.00) have been 


CONE TiO cinins cnponncsdees+cenbheescasinseendssieasa oncmnn’ $1,110 00 
The cost of printing WaS..........sseeceeseees Seeceges QI2 50 
oka nck aU tokntdcnddscensnasevisbonesente $ 197 50 


Half of this sum was payable to THe JourNaAL oF ACCOUNTANCY, so 
$08.75 is the net profit derived from this source. 

Assuming all the arrears for 1907-8 dues which are unpaid, $180, are 
collectible, the income of the Association for the year ending September 
30, I was $3,612 4I. : 

rrespondence has been held with professional men in the States 
of Florida and Virginia, with reference to the formation of accountant 
societies in those States, and ultimate membership in the Association. 

In the general correspondence, which has been brought before your 
committee, all matters relating to other committees have been forwarded 
to the chairman of the various committees to which they relate. 

No business has been referred to this committee the Board of 
Trustees. 

The committee acknowledge the courtesy of the Federal Institute of 
Accountants, Victoria, and the Society of Accountants and Auditors, 
Transvaal Branch, in sending copies of their annual report, the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors, for a copy of their Year Book, 
1907-8, and to the Institute of Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales for a list of members, 1908 





Report of the Treasurer. 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR — Year ENDING SEPTEMBER™30, 
190 
RECEIPTS 
iin dc x0 cde sn ttnrebarioduabbstioniocsate $3,500.46 
RIN, TNR 5.2 3 bones ncendhessesbassnces 95.00 
aa aie hn Okie wail oh oh se 'b od I,II0.00 
SOMOS TCNIEOE, ooo ic ccc ncencccseccceces 110.00 
PA Wao Stig wh endchebneeh> sss ceeennsens 46.59 $4,862.05 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Wane Bs oon cc cc cnacccceseba te cssuseses $1,009.25 
Secretary's Services.............cccceceeeees 900.00 
Stationery and Printing..................... 678.60 
Unexpended Balances of Appropriations Sep- 
CREE BD, BORG ccc ccc ccccctescscscsoses 612.09 
Journal of Accountancy............eeeeeeees 500.00 
Annual Meeting, 1908..........-.050+see00e: 400.00 
Postage, Ex , Telegrams and Sundries... .. 252.82 
Treasurer’s Expenses, 1907.........+-.-0005: 200.00 
PRUE DS nos ns vccccccccccecgescsesecs 115.00 
Special Appropriation.............02.0-0005: 110.00 
xecutive Pr rerrrrr i rrr. yrs 37-20 
PE cakecAdaecsSénecentsehends> thnbaksben 25.00 $4,839.96 
Net Receipts for the Year Ending September, 
Ro o.0:0in-0450 00s Caenhs thn emaees¢ $22.09 
Cash in Bank and on hand September 30, 1907 .. 1,940.11 
Cash in Bank and on hand September 30, 1908 .. $1,962.20 
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The Balance September 30, 1908,0f $1,962. 20 is accounted for by 
Balances on Deposit and Petty Cash Fund as follows: 

















Commonwealth Trust Company, St. Louis........... $1,661.81 
Trust Company of America, New York City........ 225.39 
BE GA ES 6 86 oie nc where d bine cee cncescudan 75-00 
EN vic kak 600.5-b:bedend dw alas nh ass 6 Rele $1,962.20 
REVENUE AND EXPENSE FOR THE YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER, 30, 1908. 
REVENUE 
Dues: 
pe eee err reece $1,095.00 
Associates at Large............... 160.00 $1,255.00 
State Societies: onmnitamianane 
0 SS eras ae ee eee $2,141.29 
PS Satin < soc ciwad cKee vies ben 248.75 2,390.04 $3,645.04 
ee OEE PO RODE Ee ee $180.00 
Less Refunds and amount written 
Ras aU SSSA hos bor eKeen ei Koss 115.00 65.00 
a a $1,110.00 
i Less Expenditures.............. 1,009.25 100.75 
ad Expenses Refunded, Contra Special 
“ ppropriation Voucher No. 71... 110.00 
4 Unexpended Balances September 30, 
‘| 5S NEE SE ay ee $870.27 
: Less Dicpentiinces Lave: Cakauk ane 612.09 
j —_—_—_ 258.18 
i ES Oe as Tee 46.59 
‘ 0 eee $4,225.56 
ft EXPENSE 
Unex- Appropri- 
4 Expendi- ded pg 
| tures alances Budget 
Secretary’s Services............... $900.00 $900.00 
Stationery and Printing........... 678.60 $21.40 700.00 
Postage, Express, Telegrams, and 
i iinne ns an dine ws'4.6 = 80 as 252.82 347.18 600.00 
Journal of Accountancy........... 500.00 500.00 
Annual Meeting, 1908............. 400.00 400.00 
Committees—Legislation.......... 150.00 150.00 
Conciliation.......... 150.00 150.00 
| Press and Publicity... 100.00 100.00 
: BRMOGURIVO...... 605... 37.20 62.80 100.00 
| Treasurer’s Expenses.............. 200.00 ———— 200.00 
Executive Committee, 1907........ 150.00 150.00 
j Special Se et No. 
i 71 Contra Expenses Refunded... 110.00 110.00 
0 ere $3,078.62 $981.38 $4,060.00 
Net Revenue for the year ending 
! ee ge Seer err ere $165.56 
demain September 30, 1907.......... 964.01 
Surplus September 30, 1908.......... $1,129.57 
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BALANCE SHEET SEPTEMBER 30, 1908. 











ASSETS 
Cash in Bank and on Hand: 
Commonweaith Trust Company, St. Louis...... $1,661.81 
Trust Company of America, New York......... 225.39 
Petty Cash Fund in hands of Secretary........ 50.00 
Petty Cash Fund in hands of Treasurer........ 25.00 $1,962.20 
WN MIN oa a 6 ele eS acec¥ee bvdesdawine 195-00 
Sn sous nk oe Cake beeen nk FRR $2,157.20 
LIABILITIES i ai 
Unexpended Balances of Appropriations: 
Statio NG olka ona d a dncne b w6 eee $21.40 
Postage, Express, Telegrams and Sundries.... . 347.18 
Committee on Legislation.................... 150.00 
Committee on Conciliation................... 150.00 
Committee on Press and Publicity............ 100.00 
Executive Committee, 1908 .............00005 62.80 
Executive Committee, 1907 .............0000. 150.00 $981.38 
err eee een re es eee 46.25 
RES SE re ee ear ee 1,129.57 


WOM cesses sk bh5= bake pound $2,157.20 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. T. WESTERMANN, 
Treasurer. 
Audited and found correct, 
Auditors. 


The Trustees will find it of great convenience to hold a meeting of 
their body the day before the General Meeting of the Association. Under 
the provisions of the By-laws this meeting is necessarily special. They 
recommend a change in the By-laws to provide for the regular board 
meeting on the third Monday in April and October instead of the third 
Tuesday; and also a provision for a regular meeting of the board of 
Trustees on the third Wednesday of October, which will provide for a 
regular meeting of the newly elected Board of Trustees for the purpose 
of organization. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. W. Sets, President. 
TuHos. Cutten Roserts, Secretary. 
For the Board of Trustees. 


After the adoption of the foregoing report the meeting adjourned until 
2:30 o'clock. 


Second Session, Tuesday Afternoon, October 20. 


The second session of the Convention was called to order by the 
President at 2:30 o’clock. 

The following report of the Committee on Credentials was received and 
unanimously adopted : 
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Report of Committee on Credentials. 

Total Societies in our membership....................000005 20 

NS EE SO ay ee re er 19 

Total votes of Societies represented by delegates............ 489 
Fellows at large: 

ee 0 Oe a. sina weeeseenne oh é0 anaes 53 

Elected subsequent to I-10-05............cceceeccceeees 19 

561 


Respectfully submitted, 
R. H. Montcomery, Chairman. 


On motion, the reading of the minutes was dispensed with, and the 
minutes of the last Annual Meeting as they appeared in THE JoURNAL OF 
AccounTANcy for December, 1907, were unanimously approved. 

On motion, the regular order of business was suspended for the pur- 
pose of discussing the subject of “ Railway Accounting in Its Relation 
to the Twentieth Section of the Act to Regulate Commerce”. The papers 
by Prof. Henry C. Adams and Mr. A. W. Teele have appeared in the 
October and December issues, respectively, of THE JouRNAL or AccouNT- 
ANCY. 

After the discussion an adjournment was taken until 10 o’clock 
Wednesday morning, October 21. 


Third Session Wednesday Morning, October 21. 


The President called the meeting to order promptly at 10 o’clock: 

THE Presiwent: The first thing in the regular order of business this 
morning is the election of officers and trustees for the ensuing year. I 
will appoint as tellers Mr. Davies of New Jersey, Chairman, Mr. Reckitt 
of Illinois, and Mr. Elliott of Tennessee. Nominations for the office of 
president are now in order. 

Mr. Vottum (Pennsylvania): Mr. President, the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tute of Certified Public Accountants has instructed its delegates to place 
in nomination for the office of president of the American Association of 
Public Accountants, for the ensuing year, the name of Mr. Joseph E. 
Sterrett. I can hardly tell you how glad we are to perform this duty. It 
is not necessary to tell you who Mr. Sterrett is. You know him already 
in connection with the conventions and annual meetings, and you know of 
the work he has done. To Pennsylvanians, Mr. Sterrett is particularly 
dear, both personally and for the work which he has performed. It was 
at his office that the first meeting was held to organize the Pennsylvania 
Society and during the whole time of the existence of that Society until it 
became a corporation under the name of the Pennsylvania Institute of 
Public Accountants, his hand helped to guide it to the best interests of 
accountants and has still continued to do so. His work has been of 
particular benefit in the educational line. He was one of the committee— 
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and probably one of the prime movers of that committee—that prevailed 
on the University of Pennsylvania to organize a class for the teaching of 
accountants and before that time he was one of the instructors of those 
desiring knowledge in accountancy. Mr. Sterrett is one of the members of 
the Pennsylvania State Board of Examiners of Public Accountants, and, 
as president of that board, I can say that in that connection, his services 
have been invaluable to the board. The whole history of Mr. Sterrett 
in regard to the movement of the Pennsylvania Institute of Public 
Accountants has been one of sacrifice, and we appreciate it. I therefore, 
Mr. President, take great pleasure in placing the name of Mr. Joseph E. 
Sterrett in nomination for the presidency of the American Association of 
Public Accountants for the ensuing year. (Much applause.) 

Cor. AtteN (New York): Mr. President, New York takes a great 
deal of pleasure in seconding the nomination of Mr. Sterrett, but “art is 
long and time is fleeting” and I won’t undertake at this time to say very 
much after Mr. Vollum’s recapitulation of Mr. Sterrett’s merits. But I do 
wish to say that New York applauds Mr. Vollum’s sentiment as regards 
his competency and ability, and I trust he will be elected unanimously 
as our next president. 

Mr. WESTERMANN (Missouri): Mr. President I take great pleasure in 
expressing Missouri’s appreciation of Mr. Sterrett, and I, therefore, on 
behalf of Missouri, second his nomination with the assurance that we will 
give him our unanimous support. 

Mr. BroaKer (New York): As a member-at-large, and being entirely 
in accord with the nomination of Mr. Sterrett of Pennsylvania, I not only 
second the nomination, but I also move—there being no objection and it 
being the sense of this Association now in convention—that we cast one 
vote through the Secretary for the election of Mr. Joseph E. Sterrett as 
president of this Association, not only to show him that it is the unani- 
mous feeling of the Association, but also to save time. I know we are 
unanimous and I do not believe all the good wishes we can express will 
accomplish more than the compliment of a united vote for his election. 

Mr. Du Bois (New Jersey): In behalf of New Jersey, I take great 
pleasure in seconding Mr. Broaker’s motion. 

Tue Present: The Chair is compelled to rule that such a motion is 
out of order. 

Cot. AtteEN (New York): I move that the nominations be closed. 

Tue Presipent: Gentlemen, before I put that motion I will give you 
an opportunity for other nominations. 

No other nominations were made and the motion being duly seconded, 
was put before the house and unanimously carried. 

Mr. CuaseE (Massachusetts): In order that this matter be handled in 
a strictly parliamentary manner, I desire to make this motion: That at 
the time of balloting all members refrain from voting except the Secre- 
tary, who shall cast one ballot for the nominee and that this ballot be 
properly canvassed and the result announced by the tellers. 

This motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried. 
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The Secretary thereupon cast the unanimous ballot of the Association 
for Mr. Sterrett for president for the ensuing year. 

Tue Presment: Gentlemen, I take great pleasure in announcing the 
report of the tellers on the ballot which was unanimously, cast by this 
Association for Mr. Joseph E. Sterrett, C. P. A., of Pennsylvania, as 
president of the American Association of Public Accountants for the 
ensuing year and declare him duly elected. 

The Chair appoints as a committee of one, Mr. Broaker to escort Mr. 
Sterrett to the front and introduce him to this convention. 

Mr. Broaker (New York): In obedience to the Chair’s instructions, 
I now present to you our newly elected president, Mr. Joseph E. Sterrett 
of Pennsylvania. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Josern E. Strerrett (Pennsylvania): Mr. President, and members 
of the American Association of Public Accountants: I sincerely appreci- 
ate your confidence and goodwill in electing me to the position of 
president of the American Association of Public Accountants. It is an 
office of very great honor and one of very great responsibility as well. 
At the present moment, I feel rather overwhelmed. What with the 
amount of work involved and the opportunities for mistakes to occur, 
you may have to bear with me, but I accept the honor you have conferred 
upon me, and I ask your continued support during the year. It is not a 
matter of much importance as to what I may promise now, but it is of 
great importance, at least to me, what you are going to think and say a 
year from now, so I again ask your hearty co-operation during the coming 
year and I hope that I may be worthy of the great compliment you have 
paid me. (Much applause.) 

Tue Prestwent: Nominations for the office of Secretary are now in 
order. 

Mr. Surrern (New York): I desire to place in nomination for 
Secretary the name of our esteemed Secretary, T. Cullen Roberts of New 
Jersey. I need not say anything about Mr. Robert's ability, qualification 
or merits. You all know him. You all love him, and we of New York 
and of New Jersey love him more than you do, and we believe there is 
not a better secretary in the United States. I therefore take much 
pleasure in nominating T. Cullen Roberts of New Jersey as Secretary for 
the ensuing year. 

Mr. Conant (New York): As a fellow-at-large, I take pleasure in 
seconding the nomination of Mr. T. Cullen Roberts of New Jersey as Sec- 
retary for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Montcomery (Pennsylvania): Mr. President, in behalf of Penn- 
sylvania, I desire to second the nomination made by Mr. Suffern that Mr. 
T. Cullen Roberts of New Jersey be réelected Secretary of the Association 
for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Surrern (New York): I move that the nominations for Secre- 
tary be closed. 

The motion was duly seconded, and nominations for Secretary declared 
closed. 
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Mr. Surrern (New York): I move that the members refrain from 
voting and that the president cast one. ballot for the election of T. Cullen 
Roberts as Secretary for the ensuing year. 

The motion was duly seconded by Mr. Montgomery, put before the 
house and carried. 

Tue Preswpent: The president has been given authority to cast the 
ballot submitted by the tellers for T. Cullen Roberts as Secretary of this 
Association for the ensuing year and declares him to be duly elected. 
( Applause. ) 

Mr. Roserts (New Jersey): Gentlemen, I thank you for the honor 
you have just bestowed upon me. I thank you for ali your kindness and 
goodness in réelecting me to this office and I assure you that it shall be 
my best endeavor to properly fill the position. 

THe Presipent: Nominations for the office of Treasurer are now in 
order. 

Mr. Du Bors (New Jersey): Without going into any long explana- 
tion, or stating the good points of the gentleman I have in mind, I would 
like to put into nomination for the office of Treasurer the name of Mr. 
H. A. Keller of Ohio. 

Mr. Montcomery (Pennsylvania): Mr. Chairman, we have a Treas- 
urer who has served well and faithfully and I think all of us will agree 
that his services have been in the interest of the American Association of 
Public Accountants, I think we have recognized for some time that a 
Treasurer who has served well should have at our hands a second nomina- 
tion, and in this way show our confidence in him and his work. I there- 
fore take great pleasure, in behalf of Pennsylvania, in nominating Mr. 
H. T. Westermann of Missouri, for Treasurer. 

Mr. Cooper (Illinois): Illinois desires to second that nomination 
with hearty goodwill and appreciation for Mr. Westermann’s excellent 
services in the past. 

Tue Presmpent: Are there any other nominations for Treasurer? 

Mr. Joriin (Illinois): I move the nominations be closed. 

Cor. Aten (New York): I beg to make a motion that the conven- 
tion take a recess of five minutes in order to give the members an oppor- 
tunity to consult regarding the respective nominees. 

Mr. Montcomery (Pennsylvania): I second that motion. 

Tue Presmpent: It has been moved and seconded that the convention 
take a recess of five minutes to consider the matter of nominations for 
Treasurer. The question is before you, gentlemen. (Motion carried.) 


CoNVENTION Re-CONVENES : 


Mr. CuaseE (Massachusetts): May I ask Mr. Chairman, whether Mr. 
Keller’s nomination was seconded? 

Mr. FisHer (New York): If not, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
second the nomination of Mr. Keller. 

Tue Presipent: Before we proceed with the nominations for Treas- 
urer, I have been asked by the board of tellers to announce that Mr. 
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Montgomery, Chairman of the Credential Committee, wishes to make a 
slight alteration in his report. We will grant this privilege to Mr. Mont- 
gomery at this time. 

Mr. Montcomery (Pennsylvania): Mr. Chairman, I am requested by 
Mr. Teichmann of Maryland, who is a fellow-at-large, and also a member 
of the Maryland Society, to reduce the Maryland Society number of votes 
by one and to give him the privilege of voting as a fellow-at-large. He 
is otherwise properly qualified but his name was included in the Maryland 
list without his consent, and I would make a motion that the tellers reduce 
the Maryland vote by one and allow Mr. Teichmann the privilege of 
voting as a fellow-at-large. 

Mr. Hatt (Maryland): As president of the Maryland Society, and 
in order to place ourselves in the right light with Mr. Teichmann, who 
desires to vote as a fellow-at-large, we wish to state that we were not 
aware that Mr. Teichmann wished to vote as a fellow-at-large and for this 
reason his name was included in our membership list. 

Mr. TEICHMANN (Maryland): Mr. Chairman, I have always voted as 
a fellow-at-large and I desire this privilege at this meeting. 

Mr. Montgomery’s motion having been duly seconded, it was voted 
that the report of the Credential Committee be changed permitting Mr. 
Teichmann to vote as a member-at-large instead of through the Maryland 
Association. 

Tue Presmwent: The tellers are ready to report on the election of 
Treasurer. 


The tellers reported as follows: 


Total vote of Association 
Votes cast 


Votes cast for H. T. Westermann 
“s °° FA. Bae 


Majority for H. T. Westermann as 
Treasurer for ensuing year 


Ernest REcKITT, 
Epwarp S. Ex.iort, 
Tellers. 


W. Sanpvers Davies, Chairman. 


Tue Presment: Mr. Westermann is duly elected Treasurer for the 
ensuing year. 

Nominations are now in order for two Auditors. The retiring Auditors 
are Messrs. H. A. Keller and Alexander E. Fowlie. 

Mr. FisHer (New York): I move the nomination of Mr. Fowlie for 
Auditor. 

(Seconded by Mr. Cooper.) 
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Mr. Montcomery (Pennsylvania): I move the nomination of Mr. 
Keller. 

(Seconded by Mr. Cooper.) 

Mr. Teete (New York): I move that nominations be closed. 

(Seconded by Mr. Greenway.) 

(Motion carried.) 

Mr. Fisner (New York): I move that the same procedure that was 
taken in the election of the President and Secretary be followed. 

(Motion carried.) 

Tue Presment: The Secretary is authorized to hand the tellers the 
ballot for the parties nominated. 

The baliot having been prepared by the Secretary, and submitted to the 
tellers, for Mr. H. A. Keller and Mr. A. E. Fowlie, as Auditors for the 
ensuing year, those gentlemen are declared reélected. 

Tue PresipeNt: Nominations for four Trustees are now in order. 
Before they are made, for the information of members, I would like to 
read Section 3 of Article IV of the Constitution: 

(Section read by the president. ) 

Mr. Cooper (Illinois): As a delegate for the Illinois Society, I have 
much pleasure in nominating for Trustees in place of the three retiring, 
Franklin Allen, member-at-large, New York City; Robert H. Montgomery 
of Pennsylvania; both of these gentlemen to succeed themselves. Mr. 
Thomas L. Berry of Maryland, for the third full term candidate, and Mr. 
Harvey S. Chase to succeed Mr. Joseph E. Sterrett. 

Mr. FraNnKiin ALLEN (New York): Mr. President and gentlemen, on 
behalf of the State of New York, wethink that in view of the con- 
spicuously able services of our retiring president, Mr. Elijah W. Sells, 
that we are in duty bound to present his name to you with the utmost con- 
fidence that we will, if elected, serve this organization with conspicuous 
fidelity. We therefore submit his name as a nominee for a full Trusteeship 
for three years. 

After some discussion (during which Mr. W. Sanders Davies of New 
Jersey assumed the chair at the president’s request), as to the order and 
method of voting it was decided that election be held for a Trustee to fill 
the unexpired term of two years. The names of Harvey S. Chase and 
Thomas L. Berry were placed in nomination. A vote having been taken, 
the tellers made the following report: 


Vote on Trustees for two-year term: 
Total voting 


In favor of Harvey S. Chase 
In favor of Thomas L. Berry 


Majority in favor of Harvey S. 


Ernest REcKITT, 
Epwarp S. Euiort, 
Tellers. 


. Sanvers Davies, Chairman. 
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Tue CHarmRMAN: In accordance with the report of the tellers, the 
Chair declares elected for the term of two years, to succeed Mr. Sterrett, 
Mr. Harvey S. Chase of Massachusetts. 

We will now proceed to the ballot for the three-year period. ‘The 
following names having been placed in nomination: Franklin Allen, R. H. 
Montgomery, Elijah W. Sells, and Thos. L. Berry. 

Tue Present (resuming the chair): It may have been noticed that 
we did not have a report from Michigan when the Trustees submitted the 
reports of societies and trustees. I am in receipt this morning of a letter 
from Mr. Springer, the Secretary of that Society, which I think is rather 
interesting, and I will ask the Secretary to read it 

(Report read.) 

Tue Presmpent: The tellers are ready to report. J will ask Mr. 
Loomis, president of the New York State Society to take the chair. 

(Mr. Loomis assumes the chair.) 

Tue CHAIRMAN: We will listen to a report of the tellers. 

The tellers made the following report: 

Vote for Trustees to serve three-years’ term: 


Franklin Allen 
R. H. Montgomery 


=; ae 
Two blank ballots. 
Ernest Reckitt, 
Epwarp S. ELtiort, 
Tellers. 


W. Sanpvers Davies, Chairman. 


Tue CHarrMAN: The Chair announces the election of Messrs. Allen, 
Montgomery, and Sells, to serve as Trustees of this Association for a 
period of three years. 

(The president resumes the chair.) 

Tue Preswent: We will now proceed to new business. There is one 
rather important matter to be acted upon. Article 2, Section 2, of the 
By-laws reads: “The Annual Meeting shall be held at such place in the 
United States as the members in annual meeting of the preceding year 
shall decide.” Shall we act on that matter? 

Mr. Fow re (Colorado): Mr. President, and gentlemen of the con- 
vention. In behalf of the Colorado Society of Certified Public Account- 
ants, I take pleasure in extending the cordial invitation of our Society 
to the members of the American Association of Public Accountants to 
meet in Denver in 1909. 

I am just in receipt of the following telegram: 

“Present invitation from Denver to American Association of Public 


Accountants for session of 1909. 
“Assure them of a cordial welcome and the hospitality of Denver 
which has been proven so many times. 
“(Signed) Henry A. Bucutet, Governor of Colorado. 
“ Rosert W. Speer, Mayor of Denver. 
“Tue Denver CONVENTION LEAGUE.” 
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Mr. Fisner (New York): As a gentleman from the Pacific Coast, 
representing the California Society, I want to say that we hope you will 
come out where we have big hearts and will give you a great time on the 
highest peaks of the United States. I second the selection of Denver as 
the Convention City for 1909. 

Mr. Montcomery (Pennsylvania): I have the honor to represent the 
greatest state in the union, Washington. I wish to most cordially invite 
all the members of the Association on their way west to continue their 
trip a little further and visit tie state which I represent, and I can 
assure them of the most cordial reception from that state. 


Mr. TeeteE (New York): I move that this Association accept the invi- 
tation extended to this Society and that Denver be specified as the place 
where this Association shall hold its meeting in 1909. 

(This motion was unanimously carried.) 

Mr. Montcomery (Pennsylvania): Under the head of new business, 
I would like to bring up the question mentioned last year at St. Paul. 
Some of the members living in the south, west and east, have raised the 
point that special railroad rates can not be secured in the month of 
October, unless they leave their homes before the thirtieth of September. 
The climate of Denver is better in September than in October. I think 
the month of September is still in the vacation period of a number of 
accountants. The month of October falls in the month after a number 
of fiscal periods end, and many accountants are therefore very busy at that 
time. I therefore move that the By-laws Committee be instructed to pre- 
pare amendments to our By-laws to be presented at our next meeting, and 
to be acted upon at that time, changing those sections relating to our 
fiscal period which now closes on October first. 

Mr. TEICHMANN (Maryland): I second the motion. 

Mr. Gooptor (Ohio): It would seem as though it might be well in 
preparing the amendments to make the time somewhat flexible, so that the 
first or latter part of September, or the first or middle or latter part of 
October, if desirable, would be available. Or if a little earlier might be 
desirable, the amendments could be made so flexible that the time, say 
duing September or October—could be determined at the annual meeting, 
as well as the place. 

Mr. Montcomery (Pennsylvania): I accept the amendment. 

Mr. Cooper (Illinois): The proposition made by my friend, Mr. Mont- 
gomery overlooked the fact that there is no meeting of the delegates of 
this Association in the spring, according to the By-laws. I do not wish 
to be understood as against the proposition advanced, but I do think 
there should be some way of making this proposition in harmony with 
what Mr. Goodloe has spoken of, providing that the real business of the 
convention be placed at convenient and movable dates so that we can meet 
all circumstances. This is also in harmony with the point made sub-rosa 
by a number of our friends, anonymously, that the meetings of this con- 
vention are not strictly according to law. That I think we can easily over- 
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come by a ratification meeting supplementing a meeting whenever and 
wherever we wished our general work done—a supplemental meeting in the 
State of New York and the convention and general business meeting 
wherever else we may choose to meet. Such a supplemental meeting 
might be a ratification meeting merely, but for the purpose of this con- 
vention and to accommodate the memberships of the societies, I think the 
preliminary business meetings might be held under some arrangement 
from time to time made in accordance with the suggestion, and as the 
outcome of Mr. Fowlie’s remarks or suggestions. 


Mr. Davies (New Jersey): It seems to me that this is opening the 
door to a great deal of political wire pulling. I strongly object to politics 
in the American Association. I think the Association meeting should be 
fixed, whether it is in September or October is immaterial, but that it 
should be a fixed date I am sure. It does not seem to me that it matters 
whether the date suits the convenience of the president, or the treasurer, 
or the delegates of the Illinois, New Jersey, New York, or any other 
societies. Delegates are elected by the societies, as are alternates. They 
know when the meetings are to be held and should be prepared. If the 
delegates of any societies do not attend, it is their misfortune, but if you 
have a flexible date, it is wrong, because those who could not attend and 
were not consulted, could say: “ This date for convention does not suit 
my convenience, why should I not be consulted ?” 

Mr. Recxitt (Illinois): I think it would be a great mistake to change 
the date of this meeting to September for the reason that I believe many 
of the state societies have arranged their annual meetings so as to fit into 
the meetings of the American Association of Public Accountants, and to 
change the date to September would mean a tremendous amount of work. 

Mr. Gooptoz (Ohio): My idea in making the suggestion was that the 
meeting date should be made somewhat flexible, but that the specific time 
be named at the same time that the place of meeting is selected. In that 
way we may know at least sufficiently far ahead to make arrangements 
accordingly. 

Mr. Treete (New York): If Mr. Goodloe wants twelve months to 
arrange for the date, he has it, for there are twelve months before the 
convention to be held one year from today. It may be possible that I 
can not attend the next convention, and, maybe, Mr. Fisher can not. The 
question of railroad rates is one we have to give some consideration to, 
and yet, in my judgment, if there are enough people I think I can obtain 
advantageous rates for travel. If we start to change the annual meeting 
day we will find ourselves up against a whole lot of trouble, on account 
of other things which have been fixed in relation to the date of this 
Association meeting. 

After some further discussion, a vote on the motion was taken by 
calling the roll. 

Tue Presiwent: The Chair announces that the motion is carried. 

If there is no other new business before us, a motion for a recess until 
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this afternoon is in order, when an important paper is to be presented to 
you, that by Mr. Dickinson. 

On motion, of Mr. Montgomery, a recess was taken until 2:30 P. M. 
this day, October 21, 1908. 


Fourth Session Wednesday Afternoon, October 21, 1908. 


The meeting was called to order at 3 o’clock by the president, as 
follows: 

THe PresipENT: We have a resolution passed in a previous meeting 
allowing us to suspend the regular order of business in the reading of 
papers. I will now ask for a resolution limiting the time of those who 
enter into the discussion of Mr. Dickinson’s paper on “ Accounting 
Practice and Procedure,” to five minutes each. We have only three- 
quarters of an hour in which to hold this session, as we are obliged to 
vacate this room at a quarter of four; the New Jersey State Society 
requiring it for the reception which they are giving us this afternoon. 

A Detecate: On account of the limited session, I beg to move that 
the limit given to each person present who desires to speak on this paper, 
shall be five minutes, and that the meeting shall be adjourned promptly 
at a quarter of four, so that we may all be given an opportunity to be 
present at the New Jersey reception given in our honor. 

Motion duly seconded and carried. 

The meeting then proceeded to the discussion of the paper. The 
paper appears in the October, November, and December issues of THE 
JOURNAL OF ACCOUNTANCY. 


Fifth Session, Thursday Morning, October 22, 1908. 


The President called the meeting to order promptly at 10 o'clock, as 
follows : 

Tue Presipent: The first matters to be taken up this morning will 
be under the head of new business. 

Mr. CHase (Massachusetts): It must be evident to each member of 
this Association as well as to our guests, and to the ladies, that this anni- 
versary meeting of our Society may be rightfully considered an unqualified 
success. In point of numbers, in the character and standing of our invited 
guests, in the brilliancy and charm of the social features, and in the spirit 
of friendliness and good fellowship that has been displayed throughout 
these four delightful days, no previous meeting of the association has 
excelled this one. 

To whom is this success due? Primarily to the general officers of the 
Association who selected the working committees and to the three state 
societies through whose codperation only was this happy outcome made 

(Note. A special session was held on Bh mpm 4 gm SO October 21, to greet the 


delegates from other Societies. The report of this meeting is on pages 164 to 184, 
inclusiv.e 
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possible, but closer than these impersonalities—the societies—we realize 
that there stand the personalities, the active individuals, of the com- 
mittees to whom should be given the largest measure of credit for the 
success of this occasion. 

The General Committee of Arrangements under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Adam A. Ross, Jr., and the Committee of Attendance and Invitation, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. George Wilkinson, together with their 
associates and sub-committees, have borne the burden and heat of the 
day for our pleasure and profit. I desire to express, however inaptly, on 
behalf of the whole membership of the Association our deep sense of obli- 
gation to these gentlemen, and our heartfelt gratitude to them for their 
arduous labors in our behalf. I desire to convey to them this expression 
of our appreciation in the form of a resolution upon which I will ask the 
president to call for a rising vote. 

Resotvep, That the thanks of the American Association of Public 
Accountants be conveyed to the chairmen and associate members of the 
committees on General Arrangements and of Attendance and Invitation 
and their assistants, by a suitably engrossed scroll to be signed by the 
President and Secretary of this Association and presented to each member 
of these committees in such form that it may be evidence of our deep 
appreciation and of our warm commendation for the self-sacrificing labors 
of these gentlemen, individually and collectively, in behalf of this Associa- 
tion and its honored guests. 

Tue Presipent: I am sure you all want to second that resolution, 
and in voting on it I am going to ask you to rise. 

The motion was put before the house and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Waite (Illinois): Mr. President, I desire to present the follow- 
ing resolution : 

Be Ir Resotvep, That the hearty thanks of the American Association 
of Public Accountants are hereby conveyed to the gentlemen who have so 
kindly assisted in very great measure toward the permanent value of the 
work of this meeting of the American Association by the preparation of 
the important papers which have been presented to us, namely, by Mr. 
Henry C. Adams and Mr. Arthur W. Teele upon “ Railway Accounting 
in Relation to the Twentieth Section of the Act to Regulate Commerce”; 
by Mr. A. Lowes Dickinson, upon “ Accounting Practice and Procedure” ; 
and by Mr. William M. Lybrand upon “The Accounting of Industrial 
Enterprises.” 

Be Ir FurtHer Resotvep, That there shall be included in this expression 
of gratitude, the names of the gentlemen who have contributed to the dis- 
cussion of these papers at the various sessions of this meeting, and that 
hereby the Associa:ion conveys to these gentlemen individually its warm 
appreciation of their efforts and of their valuable contributions toward the 
successful outcome of this great gathering, which in certain respects is so 
truly representative of our profession, not of America only, but of the 
English-speaking world. 

Be Ir Furtuer Resorvep, That a copy of these resolutions be trans- 
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mitted by the Secretary to each of the gentlemen to whom the thanks of 
the Association are hereby conveyed. 


The motion was put before the house and unanimously carried. 


Mr. Montcomery (Pennsylvania): Mr. President, under the head of 
new business, I wish to say that I think it would be a great mistake for 
this annual meeting to adjourn without taking some notice of the report 
of Committee on Credit Information, contained in the proceedings of the 
convention of the American Bankers’ Association, held at Denver, Colo- 
rado, September 28 to October 1, 1908, toward the exploiting of the 
profession throughout the entire United States. I have in my hand the 
report of the Committee on Credit Information. In this report, it is 
mentioned that the question had been put up to the committee to establish 
a credit bureau which in effect would be a clearing house of financial 
reports. The establishment of such a bureau would have been along the 
lines of collecting and distributing information to members concerning the 
credit standing and financial responsibility of all concerns whose paper 
was sold through note brokers, and would be along the line of govern- 
mental supervision in a private sense, that is, the bureau itself would be 
similar to a mercantile agency. The committee reported unanimously 
against that provision as follows: “ After several conferences and mature 
consideration, your Committee concluded unanimously that the establish- 
ment of such a bureau would certainly be a costly experiment and possibly 
a serious mistake. However, your Committee believed that the effective 
machinery and vast influence of the Association could be utilized to secure 
practical benefits along these lines within certain limitations. The Com- 
mittee so reported in detail to the Executive Council.” The Committee 
recommended a plan for filing reports of Certified Public Accountants and 
registering notes under the supervision of the several clearing house com- 
mittees in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia and Boston. The 
Committee stated in their report that they had endeavored by personal 
work, by addresses at bankers’ conventions and by articles in the press, 
to arouse interest in this subject, to point out existing abuses, and to 
create a sentiment favorable toward the adoption of the proposed plan. 
Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that when the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation makes such a strenuous effort to arouse public sentiment, that we, 
in a measure, should submit at least a resolution endorsing their work. 
They speak of personal work, speeches at bankers’ conventions and articles 
in the press, and I think, if the same is in order, that we should take some 
notice of the work done by the Bankers’ Association. They state also in 
that report that “they respectfully urge that every member exert his 
influence to have all paper purchased from note brokers presented with 
accompanying statements audited by Certified Public Accountants, and 
note brokers’ certificate of paper outstanding at the time of purchase * * *. 
To that end, we would ask that the Association by the adoption of this 
report recommend that its members in purchasing commercial paper from 
note brokers, give preference to such names as furnish accompanying 
statements audited by Certified Public Accountants and certificates signed 
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by the note brokers of the amount of paper outstanding at the time of 
purchase.” I would move, Mr. President, that a special committee be 
appointed to consider this matter. 

Motion seconded, put before the house and unanimously carried. 

Mr. Cooper (Illinois): Appropos of the disposition of the bankers to 
require their financial statements from borrowers to be certified to by 
public accountants, it is known that in western states the managers of the 
several banks of a certain city proposed to give to such borrowers as would 
present certified statements of their condition a preference in the rate of 
interest of a quarter of one per cent. over such borrowers as did not, or 
would not, present such certified statement. 


In our own State of Illinois, the Clearing House Committee of the 
City of Chicago banks are considering the propriety of insisting upon 
the presentation by borrowing merchants of such statements certified to 
by public accountants. 


Mr. Surrern (New York): I move, Mr. President, that after the 
adjournment of this meeting that subscriptions be solicited and received 
for the new Year Book by the Secretary or the Treasurer, and that a 
committee be appointed to take charge of the preparation of this Year 
Book, and that the expense be limited in the preparation of the book 
to the amount of the subscription received, and that the matter be 
referred to the Secretary and Treasurer of the Association. 

Mr. Joptin (Illinois): I would rather object to the limitation of 
expense, as it seems to me that the Year Book containing the proceedings 
of this meeting ought to be prepared whether the subscriptions are 
sufficient for it or not, and I would, therefore, not be in favor of the 
motion which Mr. Suffern has just offered. 


Mr. Surrern (New York): Mr. President, my motion was intended 
to express that the Year Book be prepared, but that the cost of that Year 
Book should be at a moderate expense, and that the amount of the 
expenditure should not exceed the amount of contribution. We undoubt- 
edly will have subscriptions enough to justify the printing and preparation 
of the book. 

Mr. Montcomery (Pennsylvania): Do I understand that the prepara- 
tion of the Year Book is to be referred to some one? 

Tue Presipent: It is customary for the Secretary to supervise the 
preparation of the Year Book. 

Mr. Montcomery (Pennsylvania): Mr. Suffern has suggested that 
there be a committee appointed to assist the Secretary and I would sug- 
gest that that committee be composed of members from the three Societies, 
Pennsylvania, New York and New Jersey to assist the Secretary. 

Mr. Surrern (New York): I am very glad, Mr. President, to accept 
Mr. Montgomery’s suggestion and will add that to my motion. 

Tue Preswent: The practice heretofore has been to take up sub- 
scriptions for the Year Book and that has always been successful. There 
has been no appropriation made for this purpose either in former years or 
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this year, and if you do not proceed on the lines of the resolution I do not 
believe we will have any means for getting out the Year Book. 

The motion as presented by Mr. Suffern and amended by Mr. Mont- 
gomery was duly put before the house and unanimously carried. 

THE PresipENT: I should like some one to offer a resolution as to the 
time limit on the paper about to be presented, entitled, “The Accounting 
of Industrial Enterprises by Mr. William M. Lybrand, C. P. A.” 

Mr. SurFeRN (New York): Mr. President, I offer a resolution as 
follows: Resolved, That the time for the discussion of the paper on 
“Industrial Accounting ” be limited to one hour and that each participant 
be allowed five minutes for his discussion thereof. 

Resolution adopted. 

THE PRESIDENT: Before we proceed with Mr. Lybrand’s paper, we will 
have the very pleasant duty of installing our new officers who were clectad 
yesterday. Is Mr. Vollum in the room? I am asking for Mr. Vollum, as 
I believe he made the nomination for Mr. Sterrett yesterday. As Mr. 
Vollum is not in the room, I will ask Mr. Montgomery—who, [ believe, 
seconded Mr. Sterrett’s nomination, along with Col. Allen of New York, 
and Mr. Du Bois of New Jersey. 

Mr. Montcomery (Pennsylvania): Mr. President, I seconded Mr. 
Sterrett’s nomination on behalf of Washington. 

Tue Presipent (Continuing): I will therefore appoint Mr. Mont- 
gomery as the escort of our new President, and I will ask him to conduct 
him to the Chair at this time. 

Mr. Montcomery (Pennsylvania): Mr. President, and gentlemen of 
the convention, I take much pleasure in presenting to you our new 
President, Mr. Joseph E. Sterrett of Pennsylvania. (Prolonged applause.) 

PresIpENT Sets: I congratulate you, President Sterrett, and vacate 
this Chair in your honor. 

PRESIDENT STERRETT: Gentlemen, the retiring President goes out with 
such a blaze of glory that it is quite unnecessary for the incoming President 
to make himself conspicuous by endeavoring to make an address to you 
this morning. I do, however, desire to express my deep sense of 
appreciation of the goodwill and confidence you have shown to me, and I 
desire especially to thank my predecessor for his very courteous reception 
of me just now and also for the pleasant relations that have existed 
between us during the past year when we have been closely associated in 
the work of the Executive Committee. We have two other officers who 
were reélected yesterday, our worthy Secretary and our very efficient 
Treasurer. I take great pleasure in presenting Mr. T. Cullen Roberts, the 
Secretary for the ensuing year. 

SECRETARY Roperts: Gentlemen, I thank you for the honor you have 
conferred upon me by reélecting me again as your Secretary. It has 
always been a great pleasure to do the work of this Association, and if 
you will only have patience with me during the coming year, I will 
endeavor to excel myself in the past. (Great applause.) 
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Tue Presipent: I now wish to present to you the Treasurer for the 
ensuing year, Mr. H. T. Westermann of Missouri. (Great applause.) 


Mr. WESTERMANN (Missouri): Mr. President and gentlemen of the 
convention, all I can say to you at this moment is that I also have a 
deep sense of appreciation for your goodwill in allowing me to succeed 
myself and assure you that I appreciate with gratitude the recognition of 
my past services in your reélection of me to this office. 

Tue Presipent: We will now proceed to the next order of business 
on the program and consider the paper that is to be presented entitled, 
“The Accounting of Industrial Enterprises.” * 

Mr. Vottum (Pennsylvania): During the sessions of the American 
Association, there have been several meetings of the different State Boards 
of Examiners of Public Accountants. The result of those meetings has 
been the formation of a society of individual members of these boards, 
for the purpose of advice and information, and for the purpose of getting 
more uniform examinations and to systematize matters as far as we can 
under our different laws. I have been appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee to notify the American Association of the organization of this 
Society, and we hope that it will be of great benefit to Public Ascountants. 

Tue Present: We will now stand adjourned to meet on the third 
Tuesday of October, 1909, at Denver, Colorado. 


Special Session for the Purpose of Greeting the Delegates 
Representing Societies Outside the United States, 
Wednesday Evening, October 21, 1908. 


The meeting was opened at 8.30 o’clock by President Sells who intro- 
duced Mr. Adam A. Ross, Jr., of Pennsylvania, who was chosen to act as 
Chairman. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: This convention is unique in the history of account- 
ancy by reason of the unusual number of delegates in attendance from 
the three great English-speaking countries of the world. The purpose 
of this informal session of the American Association, is to meet and 
welcome the representatives of the societies of professional accountants 
outside the United States, and the occasion is altogether a very pleasant 
one. While perhaps I a mnot the proper official to preside here, I feel 
honored in being afforded an opportunity to assist in carrying out the 
evening’s programme. 


We have enjoyed very much the attendance of our own distinguished 
professional brethren from Great Britain and Canada, with most of whom 
we have become quite well acquainted. The committee arranged this 
session in order that we might have the pleasure of hearing a word or two 


*Appears in part in the November and December issues and the remainder will be 
printed in the January issue of THz JouRNAL oF ACCOUNTANCY. 
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from each of the accredited delegates representing these societies. I now 
have great pleasure in presenting to you a member of the Council of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales and that 
society’s delegate to this convention—Mr. William Plender, F. C. A. of 
London. 


Mr. WILLIAM PLENDER: 
Mr. CHarrMAN, Laptes AND GENTLEMEN: 


When the courteous invitation from the Board of Trustees of the 
American Association of Public Accountants was received by the Presi- 
dent and Council of the Institute of Chartered Accountants in England 
and Wales, a unanimous wish was at once expressed that the invitation be 
accepted with all cordiality, and I was chosen to officially represent the 
Institute, and to express, on their behalf, our sympathy with your work, 
our admiration for your past, and a profound hope that your future will 
be still brighter in its widening prospects and its broadening influences. 

I bring no resolution recorded on parchment, but I do bring—untouched 
with envy—from the great Institute to which I belong, its warmest and 
sincerest congratulations, and an expression of the confident hope that the 
measure of success which you have so far achieved—great as it has been— 
is but the precursor of an abiding and ever-increasing sphere of influence 
in the future. 


To me personally, it was a great honor and pleasure to be selected as 
the delegate of the Institute, as it gave me an opportunity of renewing 
friendships in America which I deeply cherish, and of making new friends 
among the many distinguished accountants it has been my privilege to 
meet here. 

Twenty-one years may be said by some to be a short time in the life 
of Institutions; though in the origin and development of great movements, 
that period has witnessed monarchies won for Democracy, and colonies for 
Republicanism. It has been long enough in your case to test vitality, to 
mark solidity, and by experience gained, to shape and direct a policy whose 
outcome is benefitting, not merely yourselves, but the commercial com- 
munity of the United States. It is fitting, therefore, that we should be 
represented at your coming of age and join in the world-wide congratula- 
tions that flow to you. 

I may say that the Institute of Chartered Accountants has now had a 
life of twenty-eight years; its members number 3,873, of whom 2,956 are 
qualified by examination. It has fulfilled its primary object of elevating in 
public esteem the profession of Public Accountants, by compelling the 
observance of strict rules of conduct, and of setting up a high standard of 
professional and general knowledge and education. The Institute has no 
branches over seas; but its members are to be found, not only in all 
countries where the Anglo-Saxon tongue predominates, but in India, 
Egypt, East, West and South Africa, Cuba, Chili, Japan, and the far off 
isles of the Pacific. The members of the Institute and our friends of the 
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Society of Accountants occupy a position in England which is regarded 
with respect and esteem and hardly any commercial enterprise is 
launched without the services of our members being requisitioned. My 
hope is that your conduct and professional skill will be such that you will 
likewise become a necessity of the great financial, commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises, whose products display the ability and ingenuity which 
have given America so prominent a place among the commercial nations 
of the world. 

It has been well said that an historian’s chief attributes are sagacity, 
clearness and order—not an inapplicable direction for us whose first duty 
must always be to arrive, however laboriously, at facts as closely as frail 
human effort permits, for nothing makes men reason so badly, or makes 
their conclusions so dangerous as ignorance of facts. 

These reflections may be trite, but they are not the less deserving of 
remembrance, as the desire to extend individual influence, the efforts to 
secure work, and the means—not always defensible—that are exerted to 
obtain business, blunt sensibilities, dull ideals, and not seldom affect the 
disinterestedness and fruitfulness of our labor. 

By all means grow—but grow warily and wisely; by all means advance 
—but advance circumspectly, and there will be for you no little reward, 
and for those that come after you a heritage of which no one need be 
ashamed. 

I may perhaps be pardoned if I say that from boyhood I have always 
cherished a love for America. It is over twenty years since I first visited 
this country, and I see great changes, great developments, and vast 
improvements. I was born in the year the Civil War ended, and I can 
remember well my father telling me, as a child at his knee, of that supreme 
conflict out of which grew a great and all-powerful Nation. The hope 
was then kindled in me—since fulfilled—of visiting some of the scenes - 
where the long-drawn battles took place. I never walk through the streets 
of Richmond without thinking of the heroic figure which touched the 
imagination of the world—unprotected by police and unguarded by 
soldiers—who, after the seizure of the city by the Federal troops, walked 
alone to the Capitol, worshipped by those to whom his efforts brought 
freedom. If we, in the exercise of our work, would take as our type the 
high character, the patience, and the untiring industry of Abraham Lincoln, 
we would, as members of no mean profession, make that profession 
honored in the countries in which it is our privilege to live and whose 
communities it is our happiness to serve. 

Tue CHaiRMAN: Those of us who were so fortunate as to attend the 
St. Louis Congress of Accountants four years ago will remember the 
vigorous secretary of one of the great English societies who was in attend- 
ance at that convention, Mr. James Martin, of The Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors. At this meeting of the American Association 
we are fortunate in having both the President and the Vice-President of 
that society with us, and I have great pleasure in calling on Mr. Harry 
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Lloyd Price of Manchester, the president of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors. 


Mr. Harry Lioyp Price (President, The Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors, London). 


Mr. CHarrMAN, Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: 


It never falls to my lot to take some important part in so interesting 
a convention as this without being reminded of a somewhat humorous 
incident, which occurred within my own experience in my own city of 
Manchester. In one of our large parks and near my home, a labor 
demonstration was in progress, and in a casual mood I sauntered into the 
park where I found disposed at various points, horse wagons which were 
to constitute the temporary platforms for their meeting. Remaining 
by one of them, an announcement was made that owing to some inad- 
vertence the speaker of the day had failed to put in an appearance, but that 
another had been appointed in his stead, and then a shock-headed Saxon 
mounted the rostrum and began in this wise: 

“When fust I cum into this ’ere park I never expected to find mesel’ 
standing on this ere wagon,” and a wag at the back, with the instinctive 
and brilliant faculty for repartee which characterizes mobs, rapped out 
speedily, “ Yer’d look better i’ the shafts.” 

Mr. Chairman, it is not an easy thing on an occasion such as this to say 
impressively and appropriately all one would wish to say, and all one feels. 
It is not an unusual thing for travelers in our days, who have had my own 
extended experience with your country; it now runs for four days; to 
attempt with an opportunity such as I now have, to assess for his audi- 
ence in some measure the growth and play, and the meaning and direction 
of those complex forces which go to the making of the social organism. 
Well, I have decided not to do it. That is not my particular mood to 
night, but what do dominate me are the primitive human instincts of 
pleasure and of gratitude—pleasure that I am privileged, at middle life, 
to visit this great Western Nation, toward the visiting of which I have 
long had an unfulfilled ambition—gratitude that you yourselves have so 
kindly and generously afforded me so agreeable an occasion for the doing 
of it. I want, therefore, with all my heart, with all the earnestness of 
which I am capable, to voice to you the sense of my personal obliga- 
tion in that regard. But while the pleasure of personal presence is 
mine, Mr. Chairman, I must not forget that the honor belongs to the 
society of which, for the time being, I am the official head. On its behalf I 
desire to offer you very earnestly and very sincerely first of all our con- 
gratulations on the occasion which has brought you together and our 
thanks for the opportunity you have given us for rejoicing with you on 


the fact that as an association of accountants you have arrived at man’s 
estate. That has been embodied formally and much more clearly than I 


can present it in a resolution which was passed by my council on Septem- 
ber 24, at the meeting of our conference at Cardiff last month. The reso- 
lution then passed and ordered to be engrossed was as follows: 
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“THE SOCIETY OF 
INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS. 
(A. D. 1885). 


“At a Conference of the Siciety held at Cardiff, South Wales, on Sep- 
tember 24th, 15th and 26th, 1908, 


“ RESOLVED :— 


“Tat the Members of the Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors, desire to express to their Brethren of THe AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION oF PusLic AccounTANTs their sincere congratulations upon the forth- 
coming 21st Annual Meeting of the Association to be held at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, on October 20th, 21st and 22d, 1908, and to extend to 
their cordial good wishes for its future prosperity and 
usefulness.” 


“ Atso RESOLVED :— 


“Tuat the Council of the Society be requested to have the foregoing 
Resolution suitably inscribed, signed and sealed in the usual manner and 
presented to the Association by the President of the Society in person.” 


“Given under the Common Seal of the Society, at London, England, 
this 2d day of October, 1908, in the presence of 


(Signed) Harry L. Price, President. 
(Signed) Arthur E. Green, V.-Prest. 
(Signed) James Martin, Secretary.” 


This is given under our common seal and I hand it to you, sir, as the 
representative of the American Association, with sincere pleasure. 

But I have something further. That is indicative of the strong goodwill 
of our society. We have as you know, sir, throughout the British Empire, 
numerous branch societies, and one of them, our Irish branch, with the 
exuberance and kindliness which usually characterizes the Celt has 
requested that I will on its separate behalf, present to this assembly an 
address which, in handing to you, I will not trouble you now by reading, 
but which you will find inscribed in very beautiful form. 


“ A THOUSAND GREETINGS ACROSS THE SEA. 
TO THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 
“The Committee of the Irish Branch of The Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors, on behalf of its Members, send hereby to 


the American Association of Public Accountants their most cordial 
greetings on the occasion of the 21st Anniversary of the Incorpora- 
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tion of the Association under the laws of the State of New York, and 
their heartiest good wishes for the success of the Coming-of-Age 
Conference about to be held at Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


“THE COMMITTEE greatfully acknowledge the invitation extended to 
them to be represented at the interesting proceedings of which Atlantic 
City will be the scene, and they are confident that the result of the delibera™ 
tions there will be to give a further impetus to the uplifting of the status 
of the Profession, towards which the efforts of American Practitioners 
have so powerfully contributed. 

“THe CoMMITTEE congratulate their American brethren on the success 
of these efforts, which have borne fruit not only in the shape of enact- 
ments by the legislatures of various States regulating and protecting the 
Profession but furthermore in obtaining University recognition of the 
qualifications necessary for the adequate discharge of the important duties 
entrusted to Public Accountants and Auditors, testified by the institution 
of professional degrees amongst the holders of which they are pleased to 
learn are Irishmen and descendants of Irishmen, who have established 
themselves in the practice of Public Accountancy under the folds of the 
Stars and Stripes of the Great Republic of the West. 


“With renewed good wishes and felicitations, 
Members of Committee. 


Edwd. Kevans. President. W. J. Stapleton, Vice-President. 
H. R. Brandon, Robt. Stephens, 
Jas. A. Kinnear, W. T. Graham. 
A. H. Walkey, Honorary Secretary 


S1cNep at Dublin, Ireland, 15th September, 1908.” 


Speaking generally, Mr. Chairman, I desire to associate myself with 
my friend, Mr. Plender, in rejoicing with you in the good work which 
you are doing in America toward the consolidation of our common pro- 
fession. That work we hope and believe is conceived in no selfish or part- 
isan spirit. We know, if it is work ofthe kind which is being done over 
seas, that it is maintained only by strict self-denial and by the earnest and 
relentless effort of your members. Work of this kind to succeed must 
always aim at perfection rather than protection. If your Association 
were merely designed to set up for yourselves barriers, whether state or 
national; if your Association in a professional brotherhood were in- 
tended only to insure that the individual members should have the right 
each to cultivate for himself some particular professional patch; then I 
should have no message for you here to-night. It is because I think that 
is not so—because I think and believe that you are banded together, 
steadily to march forward to the goal of insuring that the diplomas which 
you issue shall have behind them, to the public whom we are pleased to 
serve, the meaning of integrity and character and competence, that I am 
able to say that in your work we are with you, horse, foot and artillery. 

I understand, sir, that already some seventeen state societies have 
received the statutory recognition which we seek. In this respect you 
already stand within the palace of the King, while we still linger without 
the gate, but I have little hesitation in thinking that sooner or later what 
you have done we will do. Meanwhile, we wish you all the success which 
is imaginable in the work in which you are engaged. It is this reason, sir, 
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which has led us (and I hope in this regard that I may speak for my 
friends of the English and Scottish institutes as well as for the whole 
body of Incorporated Accountants), to cross three thousand miles of 
ocean, that we may bring to you messages of greeting and goodwill from 
your professional brethren over seas. 

Tae CHarrMAN: We are very pleased to receive these resolutions 
from Mr. Price’s society, gotten up in such very beautiful order. They 
will be handed to the Secretary for preservation among the archives of 
the Association. 

The order in which we are calling upon the delegates to-night is very 
informal indeed. It is more geographical perhaps than otherwise. We 
have with us a representative of another English society, Mr. Clare 
Smith, president of The Bristol Society of Chartered Accountants. 

Mr. Crare Smits (President of The Bristol Society of Chartered 
Accountants ). 

Mr. Presipent, CHAIRMAN, Lapres AND GENTLEMEN: 

I have brought with me an address from The Bristol Society of 

Chartered Accountants, as follows: 


“BRISTOL SOCIETY OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS. 
44, Corn Street, Bristor, 5th October, 1908. 
“To the Council of the American Association of Public Accountants. 


“Gentlemen: We are pleased to inform you that the President of our 
Society, Mr. Clare Smith, F. C. A., has fourid it possible to accept your 
kind invitation to attend the forthcoming Congress of American Public 
Accountants at Atlantic City. 

“We feel sure that the occasion will be a memorable one, and as repre- 
senting the Profession in the Ancient City of Bristol, which claims to have 
been the first place in England where Accountancy was publicly practised, 
we send our Greetings to the Congress and wish it every success. 

“We beg to thank you for your invitation and offers of hospitality, and 


are 
Yours faithfully, 


The Bristol Society of Chartered 
Accountants. 


(Signed) W. VAUGHAN JENKIN, 
Hon. Secretary.” 


I should perhaps point out that I do not represent any society which 
grants diplomas and conducts examinations, for we are in reality only a 
branch of the Institute of Chartered Accountants of England and Wales, 
which is already represented here by my friend Mr. William Plender. 
When, however, we in Bristol had your cordial invitation to send a repre- 
sentative to this great gathering it was felt that, as Bristol claims to be 
the first city in England where accountancy was practised as a profession, 
it should, if possible, be represented at your congress, and I was therefore 
exceedingly glad to find, for my own pleasure, as well as for the reason I 
have indicated, that I was able to come over to Atlantic City. It might 
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interest some of yéu to know that as far back as the year 1730 there was 
a man who publicly practised the profession of accountancy in Bristol, and 
I believe that this is the earliest mention of such a fact in English records. 
What is perhaps still more interesting is the fact that we have a firm of 
chartered accountants in Bristol who have continuously practised their 
profession ever since the year 1790, and when I mention also that Mr. 
Samuel Lowell Price and Mr. Edwin Waterhouse, two leaders of our pro- 
fession, whose names are well known in the United States, both came from 
Bristol, I think we claim some special interest in being represented on this 
occasion. 

If Mr. Richard Brown will pardon me, I should like to make one short 
quotation from the book he published some years ago, in which he points 
out that in the year 1796 a man of Bristol of the name of Edward Thomas 
Jones wrote a book under the following pretentious title: 

“ Jones’ English System of Book-keeping by Single or Double Entry by 
“which it is impossible for an error of the most trifling manner to be 
“passed un-noticed. Calculated effectually to prevent the evils attendant 
“on the methods so long established, and adapted to every species of 
“Trade. Secured to the Inventor by the King’s Royal Letters Patent, 
“ Bristol, 1796.” 

In advertising his book Mr. Jones stated that double entry was capable 
of being converted into a cloak for the vilest statements that designing 
ingenuity could fabricate, but he claimed that it was impossible to produce 
a false statement by tvokkeeping on his plan without being immediately 
detected, and that there would no longer be any possibility of passing 
undetected an error of the most trifling amount. I am told that this book 
had a considerable sale, but whether it had the effect on the bookkeeping 
of the last 100 years, which the author claimed for it, I must leave you to 
judge. 

Mr. H. L. Price of Manchester, alluded to the fact that you have cer- 
tain state recognition which we in England have not got. State recogni- 
tion of our profession is not, however, altogether new, for we find that in 
the sixteenth century the Italian State provided that no one could 
practice as an accountant unless he was a member of a certain intsitu- 
tion, and I believe 1 am right in saying that the first association of account_ 
ants was organized in Venice in the year 1581, shortly before Shakespeare 
wrote his Merchant of Venice. We, however, in England seem up to the 
present time to have failed to secure the Government status which was 
granted the Italians of those early days, and which you appear to have 
already obtained in some parts of the United States. 

There is an old Dutch saying that when an English accountant traveled 
abroad “he learned to conduct bookkeeping exquisitely,” and we hope by 
coming to a new country we may be able to learn more than we could by 
staying at home. In the oid days before accountancy had reached its 
present high standard it used to be said, “ That an accountant was a man 
“who was seldom able to render a good account of himself,” but I trust 
that this slander is not one likely to be repeated on the present occasion. 
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I have to thank you very heartily for myself and on behalf of the 
society I represent for the great hospitality you have extended, and the 
kindnesses with which we have been surrounded, and though I have been 
here but a short time, I have made a great many friends, who I hope may 
last me all my life. 


Tue CHamman: I am sure the Association will be glad to preserve 
these resolutions from Mr. Smith’s society. 

We have the honor of having with us a very distinguished gentleman. 
He is known wherever accountancy is known. He is here representing the 
Society of Accountants in Edinburgh and also the Society of Accountants 
in Aberdeen. I have great pleasure on calling on Mr. Richard Brown, the 
secretary of the Edinburgh society. 


Mr. Ricuarp Brown (Secretary, The Society of Accountants in Edin- 
burgh) : 

Mr. Cuarrman, Lapits AND GENTLEMEN: 

The president and council of The Society of Accountants in Edin- 
burgh appointed by minute, Mr. James Campbell Dewar, Mr. William 
Greenhill, members of the council, and myself, the secretary of the 
society, to attend this conference; having received with the very greatest 
gratification the invitation which was extended to us. We have been 
instructed to hand to you a resolution which was adopted at a special 
general meeting of the society held on the seventeenth of July last, and 
which is in these terms: 

“The Society of Accountants in Edinburgh, Incorporated by royal 
charter in 1854, offer the American Association of Public Accountants most 
hearty congratulations on the Twenty-first Anniversary of the formation 
of the Association, and assure them of the sympathetic interest with which 
the Society regards their home labors for the elevation of the profession 
in the United States, and the pleasure with which they have noted the 
remarkable success which has attended these labors in recent years.” 
Signed by the president, Mr. I. A. Robertson Durham, and sealed with 
the seal of the society. 

I have also, individually, been asked to convey to you a resolution 
which was adopted by The Society of Accountants in Aberdeen and 
which is to the following effect: 


“SOCIETY OF ACCOUNTANTS IN ABERDEEN. 
“Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1867. 


“Excerrpr from Minute of Special Meeting of the Society held at the 
Office of the Society, 6 Golden Square, Aberdeen, on 27th July, 1908. 

“In connection with the Celebration of the Twenty-first Anniversary 
of the American Association of Public Accountants, the President stated 
that the Council had received an invitation to send representatives to the 
celebrations to be held at Atlantic City, in October next. The Meeting 
unanimously resolved to tender their heartiest congratulations to the 
American Association of Public Accountants on the attainment of their 
twenty-first anniversary, and resolved to ask Mr. Richard Brown, C. A, 
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Edinburgh, who, it is understood, is going to Atlantic City to repre- 
sent the Edinburgh Society, to convey this message to the Congress, and 
to represent this Society at the celebrations. 
(Signed) Gero. M’Batn, President. 
(Signed) Watrter A. Rem, Secretary.” 

I now deliver these documents which have been in my custody since I 
left home, and which I am very glad to have safely delivered. 

My friends, Mr. Moore of Glasgow, Mr. Dewar, Mr. Greenhill and 
myself, represent Scotland here. Scotland, as you all know is a small 
country. Compared with the vast territory covered by the various socie- 
ties composing the American Association of Public Accountants, Scotland 
is a mere speck on the map; but I think I do not claim too much for 
Scotland when I say that she has borne some part in the movements of 
progress and in the movements for liberty, and in particular Scotland has 
done a great deal for the development and organization of the profession 
of accounting. It was with peculiar pleasure that we of the Edinburgh 
society received the invitation of the American Association because we 
felt that it gave us the opportunity of meeting with the representatives of 
those numerous associations throughout the English speaking world which 
followed the example set by Edinburgh in the year 1854, when we organ- 
ized and incorporated ourselves as a body of professional accountants. 
It seemed to us that this conference was something of the nature of a 
family reunion, like those good, old-fashioned Christmas parties which we 
hold at home and which we believe you also hold here and we regarded it 
as a sacred duty to attend, particularly on the part of the oldest member 
of the family. It was a special pleasure to me personally. In connection 
with the earlier history of the profession, I entered into correspondence 
with a great many gentlemen in many parts of the world, including many 
of the gentlemen now represented in this Association, and it has been a 
great pleasure to meet, embodied in the flesh, many whom I have long 
known, through the medium of correspondence, as congenial spirits. 

Now, I do not propose, as there are many gentlemen to speak after me, 
to take up your time. I shall only say that in Scotland we have always felt 
a very great interest in the progress of the profession in the United 
States. Many of our fellow-countrymen have, I believe, been concerned in 
the organization of the profession here. It has been a pleasure to us to 
become acquainted with them. We have admired the enlightened spirit and 
the keen interest, with which you have dealt with the many questions 
which affect your profession in this country. We learn with great interest 
that you are contemplating or considering the propriety of establishing a 
uniform board or a uniform system of examinations, and uniform rules 
for admission, a principle and a practice which has been in operation in 
Scotland among the three Scottish chartered societies, who indeed are the 
only purely Scottish societies, for the last sixteen years and which has 
been remarkaie for its efficiency and success. We think you will find this 
most advantageous if you are able to get it carried through. 

I have been very much interested indeed in hearing Mr. Clare Smith’s 
remarks, and his quotation from the book which I wrote some years ayo. 
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I was aware as he pointed out that Bristol had accountants at a very early 
date, but perhaps Mr. Smith is not aware that Mr. Jones who pub- 
lished a book in 1796 was not “the only Jones” in Bristol. There was 
a Mr. Jones, an accountant who dated from an earlier period, forty or 
fifty years earlier, who set certain questions on what was then company 
procedure, which would somewhat puzzle the applicants for admission to 
societies at the present day. However, we in Scotland, go back a little 
further than the time of Mr. Jones. The Bank of Scotland was estab- 
lished within a year or two of the Bank of England, at the end of the 
seventeenth century, and it was greatly promoted and the whole amount 
ing work in connection with it was done by an Edinburgh accountant, 
George Watson, of whom there is a short biography in existence, and he 
established one of the most valuable educational institutions we have in 
Edinburgh to-day. Subsequently to that there were many prominent 
accountants in Edinburgh, and amongst others, the accounting profession 
was regarded with respect by our own great countryman, Sir Walter Scott. 
You may discover in Lockhart’s Life of Scott, a letter written by Sir 
Walter Scott in which he represents the profession as a highly respectable, 
attractive and lucrative branch of legal practice, as it has always been 
regarded in Edinburgh. He describes the qualifications for it as steadiness, 
caution and assiduity. These are still our watchwords. Our progress has 
been cautious and steady, and we trust our members have been assiduous. 
We were incorporated by royal charter in 1854, and we have risen to a 
membership of nearly 500 in Edinburgh. The total number of Scottish 
chartered accountants is over 1,100, which is a considerably higher propor- 
tion to population, even after deducting those who are non-resident in the 
country, than there is in any other country; so you see in Scotland we 
think our profession is well established and highly esteemed. That is 
simply the consequence of the long time which has elapsed and we doubt 
not that in the United States before long the professional accountant will 
be equally highly esteemed and respected. 

I wish only, in conclusion, to give expression to our sense of the unex- 
ampled kindness and hospitality with which we have been received here. 
We have felt at home from the time we set foot in this building, and we 
shall be able to convey to our friends in Scotland what I know will be a 
source of the greatest gratification to them, some account, although it must 
be an inadequate one, of your singular kindness, and the great enjoyment 
we have derived from our visit to the United States. 

Tue Cuarman: On behalf of the American Association, I am glad to 
receive these cordial resolutions from the Scottish societies. 

We have with us a representative of accountancy from Glasgow, that 
great commercial city of Scotland, Mr. Alexander Moore, Jr., of The 
Society of Accountants and Actuaries in Glasgow. 

Mr. ALEXANDER Moore, Jr. : 

Mr. Cuamman, Lapres anp GENTLEMEN: 

As you are aware, I have been asked to come here to represent the 

Institute of Accountants and Actuaries in Glasgow, and to present to you 
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this resolution passed at Glasgow on the 31st of July, 1908, by the Insti- 
tute of Accountants and Actuaries, incorporated by royal charter in 1855, 
in general meeting assembled. “It was moved and seconded, and unani- 
mously agreed that in view of the 21st anniversary of the founding of the 
American Association of Public Accountants, to be celebrated in Atlantic 
City in October next, the Institute sends kindly greetings, and tenders 
hearty congratulations and best wishes.” Signed by our president Mr. 
Jno. Mann and our secretary Mr. Alexander Sloan. 

That the honor and pleasure of attending this conference has been con- 
ferred upon me by my society is due principally to the fact that our presi- 
dent, Mr. John Mann, the president for this year, is one of our original 
members, and has beeen a member of the society for 53 years. 

Ido not think it necessary that I should take up muchof your time 
as there are many other speakers to follow and my friend and colleague, 
Mr. Brown, has already put before you the position of the Scottish account- 
ants. Although the Glasgow society is a society distinct from that of 
Edinburgh, to all intents and purposes the three charter societies of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen are practically one. We conduct the 
examinations, and admit the members by a joint board, and it is only in 
matters of internal economy and in dealing with our own local affairs that 
the three societies are separate. Therefore what Mr. Brown has said 
includes the whole of these societies. 

I can only add for myself, as an individual, to what has been stated by 
our other friends from the old country, that we will find great difficulty in 
coming up to the wonderful hospitality which we have received on our 
visit to this country. I am afraid that the members of the American Asso- 
ciation had hardly contemplated what the emect may be, because should 
such an invitation again come over to Scotland I think the great difficulty 
we will have will be in restraining our members from coming here, and 
however much you may appreciate the displaying of hospitality, I fear that 
in this instance you would find it rather more than you could face. There 
is only one little point in regard to that hospitality which I would like to 
touch upon. I think there is nothing which touched the members from the 
old country more than, at the luncheon which was given to us yesterday to 
hear, one of the first things, our good, old anthem of “God Save the 
King” and to have that followed up by the introduction of a gentleman 
wearing the Scottish dress, and playing the Scottish national instrument, 
and to have that supplemented by the singing and playing of the national 
song of our sister country, Canada. Mr. Chairman, I thank you. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I am sure we would all be glad to face any number 
of these pleasant Scotchmen, and I am only sorry there are no more of 
them to call upon officially to-night. 

We have a number of the representatives from the Canadian societies, 
our good friends across the tine—a line that is becoming more imaginary 
every day. Many of these gentlemen have been with us before and we 
have begun to reckon them as very old friends indeed. I take great 
pleasure in calling upon Mr. George Hyde, president of the Association of 
Accountants in Montreal. 
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Mr Gro. Hyne: 

Mr. CHarmman, Lapirs anp GENTLEMEN: 

I am almost sorry, I might say, that it is my misfortune to be here to- 
night representing the Montreal association because I do not feel able to 
express myself on behalf of our Association in such a manner as I should 
wish to do It was my duty, however, and I would add privilege, to 
respond to your cordial invitation. 

I know that in coming here I bring the most sincere good wishes from 
eur Association. Some of our members have been in the United States 
before at somewhat similar gatherings and have come back with such 
glowing accounts of their reception and entertainment that they have been 
eager to visit you again. This year, when your invitation was received, 
our organization, though not numerically very strong, thought we ought 
to accept it in the spirit of the invitation, which accounts for our some- 
what large representation. 

Our association is a little older than yours—being founded in 1880. It 
is, however, virtually a local society and for about fifteen years had little 
vitality, but since that time it began to show signs of life, owing largely to 
the fact that our people began to realize that there was such a thing as an 
association of accountants and that in its membership were the men whom 
they required in connection with the organization and development of the 
numerous commercial and other enterprises which were coming into exist- 
ence, the result of this awakening being indicated by a steady increase in 
our numbers. The growth for the past year, representing an addition of 
twenty-five per cent. to our membership, will show the strides accountancy 
is making even in our limited territory. 

I come with the greetings of our society, wishing every success to the 
American Association. Fortunately on the 13th of this month we had our 
annual meeting and it was felt that it would be an opportune occasion to 
place some minute of record in our books in regard to the forthcoming 
anniversary of your Association, and I have brought with me an engrossed 
extract of this minute which I have now much pleasure in handing to you. 


“THE ASSOCIATION OF ACCOUNTANTS IN MONTREAL. 


“ Extract from Minutes of the Annual Meeting of the Association held in 
the City of Montreal on the 13th day of October, 1908. 


“Tsar the members of the Association of Accountants in Montreal, 
in annual meeting assembled, desire to convey to the members of the 
American Association of Public Accountants, their warmest congratula- 
tions upon the occasion of the Twenty-first Anniversary of the formation 
of the Association. That we recognize the position attained by the mem- 
bers of the American Association as the best testimony to the able manner 
in which they have worked to maintain a high standard of A 
and we trust that even greater success may in the future attend their 
efforts to place the profession in the front rank of the liberal professions. 
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“That a copy of this resolution be presented by the Delegates of this 
Association who may be in attendance at the Twenty-first Annual! meeting 
of the American Association of Public Accountants. 


(Signed) Geo. Hype, President. 
(Signed) Rosert Mutter, Secretary.” 


I would say in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that we shall carry back to 
the members of our association a very gratifying report of this gathering, 
and of the almost princely manner in which we have been entertained. 


Tae CaairmMan: I am glad to place on file these cordial resolutions 
from Mr. Hyde’s society. In the absence of Mr. Henry Barber, the 
recently elected president of the Dominion Association of Chartered 
Accountants, I am going to call on Mr. W. H. Cross, to speak for that 
society. 

Mr. Cross: 

Mr. CuarrMan, Lapres AND GENTLEMEN : 

As already explained, I am here by a sort of accident, and I am very 
grateful indeed that the accident should have occurred to enable me to 
receive the very unbounded hospitality you have shown us since we came 
here. 

You have heard what the representatives of the old institutions have 
had to say to you. They speak to you from above. 

Our institution has received a charter from the Dominion Government. 
We, instead of being a pattern to you, pay you a still greater compliment. 
Imitation is the sincerest flattery and we also are striving and the reason 
for the being of our association is, that we should unite the profession in 
Canada into one body to have a common standard of efficiency, common 
modes of practice and system of ethics, and all the rest of it, and we are 
working for that now, sir. We have not yet accomplished the work we 
were incorporated to do. 

I have often been told of the very lavish kindness you have bestowed 
upon those who become your guests. This is my first appearance among 
you, and I can say that not one-half has been told me of the exceed- 
ing kindness which you visit upon those who come to you. We in Canada 
watch your progress with very great pleasure. At 21 years of age to be 
so big, strong and mature looking is a wonderful achievement. It is not 
a generation. When you started the profession of accountancy in the 
United States it was in its rudimentary, unsettled condition, and you have 
accomplished a great deal already. I recall to mind the saying of Augustus. 
I think he reigned some 50 years. He said he found Rome mud and he left 
it marble. Well, you have done something similar with accountancy in 21 
years, which is not quite half the time Augustus had to perform his 
miracle in. 

I will not detain you longer than to say what great pleasure I have had 
in being with you, and the extreme kindness I have received from yourself, 
sir, and from all the officers and members of the Association I have had 
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the pleasure of coming in contact with, and we wish you God-speed. Go 
on and prosper. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: We have here several representatives of one of the 
most vigorous societies in Canada—one which has made education quite a 
feature of its work, the Institute of Chartered Accountants of Ontario. 
Their president is with us, Mr. C. S. Scott of Hamilton, Ontario. I have 
great pleasure in calling upon Mr. Scott. 


Mr. Scorr: 

Mr. Cuarrman, Lapres AND GENTLEMEN : 

In acknowledging briefly, for my fellow members and myself, the great 
kindnesses and pleasures that we of the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
of Ontario have received at your hands, I may congratulate myself, and 
you, in the first place, that the duty has been already ably performed by 
various fellow guests of ours from the British Isles, and from our own 
country. I congratulate myself, because I could not do it nearly so well; 
and I congratulate you, for otherwise my gratitude would have compelled 
me to talk at considerable length, which would not be to your advantage; 
but the Mother Country, as we call her, has shielded her offspring once 
more, and you have gained thereby. 

As to ourselves, I can only repeat what has already been said as to the 
great obligations, we, your guests, are under to you for the great kindness 
we have received at your hands, and which has been renewed during 
every hour of our stay with you. We have respectfully admired your 
ladies, and we have enjoyed and profited, I am sure, by your papers and 
discussions ; and, as to your own good selves, knowing perfectly well, from 
the results of this wonderful convention, the labor and pains which must 
have been taken beforehand to accomplish such a result, we are prepared to 
declare absolutely that no better, kinder, or more genial hosts were ever 
created. 

If you will allow me one word as to our own country, we are doing the 
same work, and striving for the same ends, there, that you are here. 
We are not very far away from some of you, and our country is also 
somewhat large. I believe it is as big as, if not a little bigger than, the 
United States; but that I am not prepared to prove just now. The fact 
is, that while I have had the pleasure of traveling from the East to the 
West in the United States and Canada, I have not yet gone to the North 
Pole. But, at any rate, it is a large country, and what I want to say is 
that we should be delighted to see any or all of our professional brothers, 
and especially with their ladies, in Canada at any time, and we will give 
them a most cordial welcome. We can hardly do, perhaps, what you have 
done for us here, but the welcome at least will be hearty; and, if you 
should entertain such an idea, Canada is at present very favorably situated 
for you. All of our larger towns are, so far, within measurable distance 
of your own border. They are, in fact, quite close; but at the same time, 
we are a large and rapidly-growing country, and we like to feel that we 
are something in the position of the United States some time ago when it 
also was in its youth; and when, as we all know, the leaps and bounds 
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that your country made to prosperity were the wonder of the modern 
world. We, as intelligent and patriotic Canadians, fully believe that our 
country is now in process of doing the same; and, if that is so, 1 would 
like to point out that while now our own towns are near to you, there 
might easily be, in the future, a Canadian New York or Chicago, that you 
would have to visit, a thousand miles away from your border—therefore, 
come and see us soon, before we get that distance from you. I give you 
our heartiest thanks. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: We have one good friend here who has been with 
us a number of times before. You all know him. I do not need to intro- 
duce Mr. John Hyde of Montreal, representing the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors, Canada Branch. 


Mr. Hype: 
. 
Mr. CHAIRMAN AND LapDIES AND GENTLEMEN : 


When I came in here this evening I had a magnificient oration for you, 
but unfortunately there have been so many who have spoken before me 
that point after point has been taken away, and there is very little left 
for me to say, but, sir, I came here with great expectations, knowing in 
past the magnificent way in which the American Association always enter- 
tained their guests, and I may say that my expectations have been far 
more than realized, and while I stand here to-day as representing the 
Canadian Branch of the Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors, I also stand here a member of the Dominion Association of 
Chartered Accountants, and as a member of the Association of Account- 
ants in Montreal. 

I had the honor and the pleasure of meeting with most of the repre- 
sentatives of the different American associations at the Congress of 
Accountants in St. Louis. I had a very pleasant time there. Your enter- 
tainment there was magnificent. I also had the pleasure of being with you 
in the City of New York, when you formed this Association on a broader 
plan. At that time I thought you had got to the height of ability in enter- 
tainment, but, sir, all my expectations, from the treatment of the past, have 
been more than realized at the present time. Now I look forward—not 
that I claim to be a prophet nor the son of a prophet—but I look forward 
to the day that the Congress held in St. Louis at the time of the Fair, 
will be looked upon as being the forerunner of a very much larger con- 
ference, at which will be launched an International society of accountants. 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, we in Canada, our friends in England, and in 
Scotland, and you in the United States, have got but one aim before us, 
that is, to do our work as accountants in such a way that it will commend 
itself to the investing public. We know ourselves that our profession is as 
noble a profession as there is in the world, but at the present time we do 
not receive that recognition that we are entitled to receive. However, 
your society is to-day known not only in the United States, but it is 
also known in Canada, in England, Ireland and Scotland, and also on the 
continent, and favorably known, too. Now, sir, when we can show to the 
world at large that we are alive as accountants, and that we are doing 
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our work properly, we will then receive the recognition to which we are 
entitled. We see here to-night accountants from the United States, 
England and Canada—what a union is represented there. If we take the 
territory covered, and the large number of people involved, we have ‘he 
Anglo-Saxon race thoroughly represented. Take these flags which sur- 
round us as emblematical and we have before us the union of all the 
English speaking countries in the world, and then, with a united body 
of public accountants we will arrive at the position which, as accountants, 
we are entitled to occupy. 

Now, sir, again allow me to thank you personally for the many kind- 
nesses which you have shown me at this time, and I think I can say to 
those friends of ours who are here for the first time that they have not 
seen the end of your kindness to us, and if this meeting had been called 
for Friday night instead of on this evening, I am afraid that we would 
find ourselves so overpowered with your numerous kindnesses that words 
would fail to express our gratitude. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: We have one of the Canadian societies represented 
here for the first time at the meetings of the American Association, the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants of Nova Scotia. Mr. W. E. Leverman 
of Halifax, is here as their delegate, and we will be very glad to hear 
from him. 


Mr. LeverMAN (Halifax): 

Mr. CHAIRMAN, LapiEs AND GENTLEMEN: 

I was in hopes that Mr. Ross would kindly overlook the fact that our 
institution is so very, very young. We were only incorporated in 1900, 
and it seems to me that it was a little presumptive on our part to attempt 
to congratulate a society which to-day has attained its majority. I think 
after the many excellent speeches we have had to-night that it would be 
useless for me to continue other than to congratulate the society upon its 
rapid progress, and to thank you very cordially for your kind invitation, 
and to hope that your progress in the future will be just as rapid as it 
has been in the past. 


THe CHAIRMAN: Those who attended the St. Paul meeting last year 
will remember the president of the Manitoba Association, Mr. Sidney 
Ronald. We had hoped to have Mr. Ronald with us, but he has been 
detained. There is an associate of Mr. Ronald with us—Mr. Hubert 
Reade. I call upon Mr. Reade for a few words on behalf of the Manitoba 
Association. 


Mr. Reape (Winnepeg) : 

Mr. CHarRMAN, Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: 

There is only one reason I can conceive of why I have been chosen to 
represent my association at this meeting. I come from a country of young 
men, the last “ Great West,” and I presume it is only fitting that a young 
man’s country should be represented by a young man. However, I feel 
that we have something in common with our brethren from the other side 
of the ocean. They say they have covered 3,000 miles of water, and 
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though I come from only about the centre of Canada, I believe that I 
have covered from 2,000 to 2,500 miles of land. 

If you ever visit Manitoba—and this is a good time to see our golden 
fields—if you ever visit Manitoba, I assure you that you will not be con- 
sidered as strangers. 

There have been so many people who have spoken before me that I 
will close, but I wish to extend to the American Association of Public 
Accountants the greetings and most hearty congratulations of Manitoba. 
The reports Mr. Ronald gave up in Winnepeg of your conference at St. 
Paul made me nervous of presuming to rub shoulders with you to-night. 
He referred to you all as princes, but I can not find any. I find nothing 
but kings and queens; not merely queen-consorts. 

Tue CHarrMAN: Any one hearing Mr. Reade speak would have no 
difficulty in identifying him as coming from the Great West. I am sure 
we appreciate very much his cordial remarks, particularly those regarding 
the queens. 

I am going to call upon one of our most active members to respond on 
behalf of the American Association to these greetings which have come to 
us from the societies in Great Britain and Canada. He is a gentleman 
who has been much identified with this annual meeting. He has taken a 
very hearty interest in our plans and all our work, and he has been in 
close touch for several months past with the delegates from our sister 
societies. He is a member of more state societies than any one here, and, 
it is appropriate that he should, on this occasion, speak for the American 
Association. I have great pleasure in calling upon Mr. George Wilkinson 
of the United States. 


Mr. WILKINSON: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN, Lapigrs AND GENTLEMEN: 

We have listened with great interest and attention to the pleasant 
remarks made by the several gentlemen who have addressed us here this 
evening. 

We have particularly in mind that these gentlemen, and the fair ladies 
who have accompanied them, have traveled many thousands of miles to be 
with us on this our Twenty-first Anniversary. We take pride in the fact 
that they have come so far and have manifested, in such an agreeable 
manner, the kindly interest they feel in our profession. 

I do not know of anything that is more helpful to a young man or a 
boy, just starting out in life, than good sound advice and encouragement 
from his older brothers. It seems to me that to-night, we, who are the 
younger brothers, have been particularly rich in receiving well-meant and 
well-placed advice from our brothers from across the seas. We have heard 
from our older brothers in Scotland and in England, and also from our 
brothers—not much older than ourselves—in the Dominion of Canada. 
Best of all we have been distinctly called “Brethren,” and have felt the 
warm clasp of fellowship. 

I feel sure we shall all benefit very much indeed from the advice they 
have given us; by the greetings they have brought with them from their 
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own countries, and by the encouragement they have given us, in the work 
we have before us. 

We are all very much gratified to have heard and seen the various 
resolutions which have been presented to The American Association of 
Public Accountants, and I am sure we shall all take great pleasure in look- 
ing over them carefully, at an opportunity to be afforded to us very soon 
for so doing. We shall bear in mind that the meetings at which these 
resolutions were passed were for the most part held in the “dog days.” 

Although Mr. William Plender, representing The Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, brought with him no formal resolutions, his message of 
cordial and friendly greeting from the Institute was most welcome. 

Mr. Harry Lloyd Price, in his very interesting and entertaining address’ 
described how the Accountants in England are still knocking on the door 
of the House of Parliament; asking, as they have repeatedly asked before, 
for legislation providing “compulsory registration.” Mr. Price, continu- 
ing, congratulated us upon the fact that, in seventeen states, we are, as he 
puts it—“ in the palace of the kings.” 

I am sure if Mr. Price were better acquainted with the work of some of 
Boards of Examiners, he would hardly feel that so flattering a congratu- 
lation was well timed. We are in the midst of a great deal of trouble 
in many of our states, while in less than half a dozen states, where legisla- 
tion has just been secured, all our troubles are before us. 

While this convention has been going on, a meeting has been held, 
under this same roof, which, it seems to me, will have a most important 
bearing upon the future of our profession. This meeting was kindly 
referred to by one of our guests, when he complimented us for having 
started a movement for something like uniform procedure in formulating 
rules for the conduct of C. P. A. examinations, and for the issuance of 
Certificates. 

Another one of the comforting words brought to us from across the 
ocean, is that we must strive for “ Perfection” and not for “ Protection.” 
That gives the right aim for all of us. It should be our ambition to make 
our work better and better every year and not to try to secure any- 
thing like legislative protection from those who do not hold C. P. A. 
Certificates. 

We have been rich in greetings from Scotland and we have enjoyed 
hearing from Mr. Richard Brown of Edinburgh. It was Mr. Alexander 
Moore of Glasgow, I think, who told us that should we again essay to 
extend an invitation to the British Societies of Accountants—and he 
possibly had in his mind the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of The American 
Association of Public Accountants, not far distant now—that we should 
have so many acceptances that we would not be able to house our guests. 

I think that recent development in hotel construction, not only in this 
sea-side resort, but in many of our largest cities, has shown that we shall 
be able to meet the enlarged “ British Invasion,” when it comes. I feel 
sure that Atlantic City will have a hotel large enough to take care of the 
many guests whom we hope to see with us on the next great occasion. 
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Glad, indeed, are we to see with us so many of our Brethren from 
across the border; from the Provinces of Quebec, Ontario, Nova Scotia 
and Manitoba and from the Dominion as a whole. 

On behalf of the Committee of Arrangements and The Pennsylvania 
Institute of Certified Public Accountants; and on behalf of the entire 
profession, I wish to express our very sincere thanks to the gentlemen 
who have come out here, at such great expense to themselves, in time and 
money, to attend our celebration, and to the several societies whom they 
represent. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It is now my duty to conclude this very pleasant 
evening’s meeting by declaring an adjournment. 


Communications had been received form the following societies who 
were unable to be represented by delegates, viz.: 


“THE NEW ZEALAND ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
ASSOCIATION. 
“ Auckland, New Zealand, 18th September, 1908. 


“ Though unable to avail ourselves of the advantages of personal repre- 
sentation, we wish to convey to you none the less cheerfully, our best 
wishes for a happy, successful and profitable gathering. We recognize that 
such functions as you hold from time to time must, obviously, be important 
factors in developing and improving the professional status and the social 
relations of members of the fraternity, both of them highly desirable 
attainments. 

“The hope is expressed that at some later period we may be fortunate 
enough to be able to send a special representative in recognition of the 
honour you have done us on more than one similar occasion. 

“For the President and Council, 


Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Henry Suaw, President, 
(Signed) J. Henry Macute, Registrar.” 


“INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS OF 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


Forest Chambers, 
Perth, Western Australia, 14th May, 1908. 


“Tt is needless for me to say how much I appreciated the honour you 
have done my brother councillors and myself in extending to us your kind 
hospitality. e recognize the benefits to the profession to be derived 
from gatherings such as you are about to hold and it is with great regret 
that I have to inform you that we shall be unable to send a representative. 
As you are aware it is a very long way from here to Atlantic City and the 
time that would be occupied in the journey prohibits our members from 
accepting. You may rest assured that although absent in body, we shall 
be with you in spirit. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Frank B. Carter, President.” 
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“THE NEW ZEALAND ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
ASSOCIATION. 


“Dunedin, New Zealand, 3rd June, 1908. 
“Permit me to offer your projected Congress my best wishes for the 
success it deserves in every sense of the word—a pee of this kind 
must elevate the tone and > to raise the Status of Accountancy all ovet 
the world and ultimately reflect credit upon those members of the pro- 
fession from whom the idea of holding it emanates.” 


“Yours very faithfully, 
(Signed) T. SHertock GraHam, Ex-President.” 


“THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF ACCOUNTANTS, 
Incorporated (London). 


“ Resolved unanimously :— 


“That the cordial good wishes of this Association be tendered to the 
American Association of Public Accountants, on the occasion of their 21st 
Annual Convention, to be held at Atlantic City, on the 20-22 October, 1908, 
and they trust that every success will attend the Convention, and that the 
useful work which is being carried on by the American Association of 
Public Accountants for the benefit of the Accountancy Profession in 
America, and throughout the world, may meet with continued and 
increased prosperity.” 
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